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Fridtjof Nansen 


HENRY GopparD LEACH 


HO was the greatest Nor- 
WV wegian? Some say King 
Harald Hairfair who, chal- 


lenged by a blonde girl, refused to 
cut his own locks until he had united 
all Norway, as Charlemagne had 
united France some fifty years be- 
fore. Some say Henrik Ibsen, who 
gave Europe a new drama and ex- 
posed all problems of human be- 
havior to public debate. Others pre- 
fer Bjornson, mighty folk leader and 
orator, who wrote four national 
hymns for Norway sung round the 
world. But my Norwegian hero is 
Fridtjof Nansen. 

To school children Nansen has 
been known best as the man who es- 
tablished a new record for farthest 
north, in 1895, fourteen years be- 
fore Peary discovered the North 
Pole. Posterity, however, will re- 
member Nansen as the Great Hu- 
manitarian of the interval between 
the two world wars, responsible for 
saving more human lives than any 
other man in history. 

Like Roosevelt, Nansen died quiet- 
ly in his chair, his iron strength worn 
out by global responsibility. The 
High Commissioner of the League 
of Nations nodded into his last sleep 
in the presence of his son Odd’s wife 
at his home Polhogda in the pines 
overlooking Oslo Fjord on May 13, 
1930. 

For myself, however, I shall re- 
member Nansen as a personal friend, 
the most inspiring friend I have ever 
known. My acquaintance dates from 
the latter years of his life, from 1917 


to 1930. In that period he made five 
trips to America and was my house 
guest in New York. 

Nansen started life as a hunter 
and athlete. He became a scientist 
and the world’s first professor of 
oceanography. He might have been 
an artist. He married a singer, Eva 
Sars, but the gift of music was de- 
nied him save for his passionate en- 
joyment of Eva’s songs. Except for 
his purely scientific writing every- 
thing he wrote is poetical prose and 
often illustrated by his own draw- 
ings. Merely the list of Nansen’s pub- 
lications occupies three closely print- 
ed pages. His conversation had all 
the inspiration of poetry. 

My first impression of Nansen was 
a paragraph of his about sport. In 
September 1908 I came down with 
an American friend from the snow- 
cap of the highest mountain in Nor- 
way to the hunter’s lodge on Lake 
Gjenden. The lodge was full of rein- 
deer hunters telling stories of their 
day. In front of the blazing logs I 
read in a magazine Nansen’s descrip- 
tion of their situation. For the first 
time I understood then the wild joys 
of nature, the scent of the spruces, 
the leaping from rock to rock. Nan- 
sen, lover of men, knew himself only 
in the solitudes of forest or snow, 
and when he lost contact with those, 
he died. 

Nansen was the epitome both of 
Norwegian dreaming idealism and of 
Norwegian rugged individualism. He 
was born October 10, 1861 on a 
farm near Oslo, son of a shrewd law- 
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yer and a virile woman of noble an- 
cestry, a Wedel- Jarlsberg. His youth 
was largely spent in the virgin forest, 
building up a physique which car- 
ried him through his stupendous 
achievements. As a boy he often 
spent weeks alone in the woods, con- 
tent with the cheese and hard bread 
in his pockets, the fish he caught, or 
the game he shot. He won prizes in 
skiing and, at the age of twenty- 
three, he shied across the mountains 
from Bergen to Oslo—a long night 
journey now by train—and back 
again, all alone. He was the first in 
recorded history ever to make that 
trip. 

Here are a few lines by Nansen 
about sport in loneliness: “That 


which should compensate us and 
lead us back to a more natural hu- 
man existence is and remains the 
simple outdoor life in wood and fell, 


on moor and heath, in the great soli- 
tudes, where new and larger ideas 
flow in on us and make marks that 
are not soon obliterated. It is in the 
wilderness, in the solitudes of the 
forest, within sight of the wide ex- 
panses, far from the madding crowd, 
that character is formed. And it is 
men of character that our age most 
sorely needs.” 

But though he needed to be vig- 
orously alone, Nansen loved people 
passionately and children above all. 
His mighty stature, his bronzed face, 
his superior strength, his resonant 
voice, his blue eyes—fierce but ten- 
der—made him respected by whom- 
ever he met. 

Nansen entered the University in 
1880 and studied zoology. This led 
to his first arctic trip on the sealer 
Viking off the coast of Greenland in 
1882. It was then that he performed 
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the exploit of pursuing a polar bear 
by jumping and swimming from ice 
floe to ice floe. Of this kind of soli- 
tude Nansen has written in his po- 
etical prose: 

“The northern sky is a radiant 
bath of colors, now bright with the 
reflection from the ice, now darker 
over the open water, now red with 
the glow of the sun, now more gol- 
den where the red blends with the 
light from the snow. Low purple 
clouds, yellow rimmed. Higher up, 
pale green shading into the pale blue 
of space.” 

Nansen learned also that there are 
no bacteria in the arctic wilderness, 
and, except for hardships, he was al- 
ways free from illness there. 

On his return to Norway he be- 
came curator of zoology in the Ber- 
gen Museum and, for many years, his 
eyes, instead of scanning distant hori- 
zons, were squinting through micro- 
scopes. He produced several scien- 
tific treatises which revised ideas of 
micro-biology. One of his greater 
works is entitled The Structure and 
Combination of the Central Nervous 
System. This was the subject of his 
doctor’s disputation at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo. For three and a half 
hours he was attacked by some of the 
leading scientists of the North. But 
time has demonstrated the correct- 
ness of young Nansen’s conclusions. 

Nansen’s first own arctic expedi- 
tion was his trip across Greenland on 
ski, in 1888, with three Norwegians 
and two Lapps. The interior of 
Greenland had never been crossed 
before, and the attempt was called 
suicidal. Nansen crossed from the 
east to the west coast and found that 
the interior of Greenland was not 
ice but eternal snow. No one in the 
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expedition suffered a day of illness. 
On reaching the east coast Nansen 
lived with the Eskimos until a ship 
came and took him home. He wrote 
of the Eskimo: 

“The Eskimo constitutes the ex- 
treme outpost towards the eternal 
silence of the world of ice. He took 
possession of the tracts disdained by 
all other peoples. By constant strug- 
gle and slow development he has 
learned what none has learned bet- 
ter.” Years later, when Russia adopt- 
ed Communism, Nansen remarked 
that Communism was suited only to 
small primitive communities like the 
Eskimo. 

When Nansen returned to Oslo his 
reception was something no Nor- 
wegian, no, not even King Harald 
Hairfair in the ninth century, had 
ever experienced before. The popu- 
lace stood on bluffs and bridges, and 
even the guns of Fort Akershus 
boomed their welcome. 

One winter I crossed the ocean 
with Otto Sverdrup, Nansen’s com- 
rade on that trip. The seas were 
heavy and the decks covered with 
ice. Only hardy Sverdrup took his 
constitutional there. Years later I 
asked Nansen about another Nor- 
wegian explorer. Nansen smiled 
whimsically. “There are two great 
Norwegian explorers,” he said. “And 
who are they?” “Sverdrup is a great 
explorer. Amundsen is a great ex- 
plorer.” 

Soon after his return Nansen be- 
came engaged to Eva Sars, a singer 
and herself a skier, member of an 
illustrious family of poets and scien- 
tists. She became his comrade on his 
vacation trips on ski. They lost but 
one of their five children. Eva died 
in 1907, and twelve years later Nan- 
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sen married Sigrun Munthe. Nansen 
loved all things beautiful and en- 
joyed the comradship of women. His 
first August night in America in 
1917, on the roof of a hotel in Wash- 
ington, with the temperature above 
100, I remember how eagerly he 
danced with my wife. In 1929, the 
last year of his life, he wrote for the 
magazine which I edited, Forum 
and Century, a sort of testa- 
ment, “What I Believe.” In an Amer- 
ican autobiography I once read that 
the author received a letter from 
Nansen saying, “Henry Leach likes 
my article. Henry says, ‘It is full of 
starlight and women’s eyes.’ But 
Henry does not know what woman!” 

Most of his life Nansen’s store of 
energy was drained in persuading 
people to give money for his vast 
scientific or philanthropic undertak- 
ings. Millions to save millions from 
starvation he begged from private 
persons all over the globe. He was 
not so lucky with governments. 
Governments were more apt to 
praise or permit his operations rath- 
er than to finance them. Nansen 
saved for himself only enough to 
clothe his own children. He was the 
world’s biggest beggar. 

After crossing Greenland, Nan- 
sen’s next “crazy” idea was to drift 
as near as possible toward the North 
Pole. He discovered that currents 
from the Siberian coast worked 
north until they turned southwest. 
He had an ice-proof ship construct- 
ed, the Fram, with Otto Sverdrup its 
captain. In the American Forum of 
1891—that was thirty years before 
I became its editor— he published 
his plan in an article ““A New Route 
to the North Pole.” This was at- 
tacked by some other explorers as 
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the enthusiasm of a novice. This 
article contains Nansen’s famous 
lines: 

“The test of the human race is a 
continual struggle from darkness to 
light. It is therefore to no purpose 
to discuss the use of knowledge; man 
wants to know, and when he ceases 
to do so, he is no longer man.” 

The watchword of Nansen’s ca- 
reer was “Forward” and that was 
the name he gave his ship, in Nor- 
wegian Fram. Everything went ap- 
proximately as planned. In fact 
Nansen said he had planned for five 
times as many misfortunes as hap- 
pened. “To foresee all possibilities is 
precisely the secret of being a lea- 
der,” said Nansen; “nothing must 
come as a surprise.” 

The Fram took off on Midsummer 
Day, 1893. At Vardo they stopped 
for a banquet and a bath in the Fin- 
nish bathhouse, where husky Finnish 
girls beat them clean with birch 
twigs. That was the last real bath 
Nansen had for three years. We all 
have read how the Fram drifted with 
the ice month after month nearly 
as far north as it could go. Then 
Nansen and one companion took to 
their skis and, on April 8, 1895, 
reached 86° 14’, the highest latitude 
until then achieved by man. After 
that they turned back and spent the 
winter in Franz Josef Land. The 
Fram drifted southwest according to 
schedule, came to the open sea and 
returned to Norway about the same 
time that Nansen and Johansen also 
reached home. The Norwegian fleet 
assembled to receive them at Oslo 
and joined the fortress of Akershus 
in a salute of thirteen guns. Thous- 
and sang Bjornson’s national an- 
them, “Yes, we love the land that 


towers.” The celebration lasted five 
days. 

The Fram made other voyages. 
One to Northwest Greenland was 
captained by Sverdrup. Nansen was 
planning to take the Fram on a trip 
to the South Pole, but he generously 
gave her to his friend Amundsen. It 
is said that “‘it is better to give than 
to receive,” but Nansen declared 
that the time he stood on the roof of 
his tower and watched the Fram sail 
away was “The bitterest hour of my 
life.’ As we know, Amundsen, in 
1911, was the first to reach the South 
Pole. 

Nansen became the first great 
Professor of Oceanography, the 
science of the sea and its depths, 
Life began in the ocean, and the sea 
regulates human destiny, yet the 
ocean is still our great unknown. For 
myself I have studied oceanography 
only one day, when I went out in 
1919 with Nansen’s pupil, Profes- 
sor Helland-Hansen of the Bergen 
Geophysical Institute, for a day 
of bottle specimens from various 
depths. At the Institute at noon I 
attended the excited collation of 
weather returns under the direction 
of Professor Bjerkness. “Man will 
sometime know as much about the 
weather,” said Bjerkness, ‘“‘as the an- 
cient Babylonians knew about the 
coming of comets.” 

In this period Nansen wrote: “Life 
is just a series of moments between 
two eternities, and yet we can afford 
to waste it in finding out what it is 
instead of living it.” Bishop Berggrav 
regretted that Nansen was not a fol- 
lower of the State Church, but the 
Bishop said, “This does not give us 
call for regret over Nansen, but 
rather for a sober examination of 
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ourselves.” 

It was in 1905 that this modern 
Leonardo, this master man, received 
his call to become a statesman. Nor- 
way wished to be separate from 
Sweden, to which she was attached 
by king and diplomatic service since 
1814. War seemed imminent. The 
Associated Press in London sent a 
young correspondent over to Oslo 
(I doubt if this incident has ever ap- 
peared in print; perhaps it is still off 
the record) to find out what was 
stirring. The young man arrived in 
Oslo and took a taxi to the home of 
the Foreign Minister. The minister 
asked him to wait awhile as he was 
in a council of state. Suddenly he 
opened the door and asked the cor- 
respondent what kind of a Nor- 
wegian they would like in London, 
as Norway had no diplomat of her 
own. The reporter knew next to 
nothing about Norway, but he had 
heard Nansen lecture in London 
about “‘Farthest North.” So he said, 
“How about Nansen?” The minister 
looked at him first in amazement and 
then exclaimed, “Why that is an 
original idea!” At any rate Nansen 
was sent to London, and the great 
powers agreed to recognize Norway 
as an independent state. In Oslo a 
student cried to an assembly, ““Take 
the helm, Fridtjof Nansen. At this 
moment you are Norway’s flag!” 

Nansen became the first Norweg- 
ian envoy since the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the Court of St. James. 

Nansen’s next diplomatic appoint- 
ment came during the world war, 
when he was sent to Washington, in 
1917, as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
alleviate the blockade that threat- 
ened Norway with starvation. It was 
a difficult mission, but at length he 


obtained the first concession issued 
by the War Trade Board, “License 
No. 1.” 

At that time he was often in my 
home, and I felt that I was walking 
nearer God than ever in my life be- 
fore. On his four subsequent hu- 
manitarian missions to America, for 
funds to fight the Russian famine, 
for Armenian relief, for Greek re- 
lief, and for his proposed airship ex- 
ploration of the Siberian littoral, he 
and his wife or daughter Irmelin oc- 
cupied our “Nansen room.” One 
evening he came in to dress for a 
lecture and absent-mindedly en- 
tered my room and tried to get his 
massive frame into my dinner jacket; 
it began to rip before he discovered 
his mistake. Another night, after a 
lecture, he stopped in our hall to 
talk standing upright for two hours 
leaning against a set of Boccaccio on 
the wall shelf. Every now and again 
I straightened the volumes. “Fridt- 
jof,” I said at last, “did you ever no- 
tice these books that American chil- 
dren are forbidden to read?” “No- 
tice them!” he cried, “I take one of 
them to bed with me every night!” 

In 1919 I had my private experi- 
ence of Nansen as a politician. I came 
to Oslo to solicit funds for the inter- 
change of students between Norway 
and America. My wife and I went to 
Lysaker to consult Nansen. Walking 
up a lane we met an artist and asked 
the way to Nansen’s. “Straight 
ahead,” he said, “‘straight to the cas- 
tle!” Nansen’s advice was instant. 
“You are in the wrong city, Henry,” 
he said, with twinkling eyes. ‘You 
should be in Bergen.” At Nansen’s 
advice I sent telegrams to two ship 
owners in Bergen, both of whom 
wired back their subscriptions. This 
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known, the good people of Oslo hur- 
ried to subscribe for the American 
scholarships. 

One of these Bergen benefactors 
also took the train for Oslo and at- 
tended the dinner given me by the 
University. At that dinner caustic 
Norwegian humor had its fun. In his 
speech introducing Agnes my wife, 
Nansen made a slip in his English. 
“Henry Leach,” he said, “is a man 
lucky in his women.” When it came 
the turn of the Rektor Magnificus of 
the University to introduce me he 
began dryly, “I regret that I am not 
so fortunate as to have had Dr. Nan- 
sen’s experience with women.” 

As we went out to the street from 
that dinner we passed a Ford car 
with a pair of long human legs pro- 
truding from beneath it. Professor 
Otto Mohr, the geneticist, who is 
now Rektor of Oslo University, 
asked us if we knew whom the legs 
belonged to. ‘Those are the legs of 
Fridtjof Nansen, in his dinner clothes 
trying to repair his Ford. Apparent- 
ly Nansen does not know as much 
about autos as about polar bears.” 

Nansen’s first great service for the 
League of Nations was his leader- 
ship in the repatriation of war pris- 
oners in Europe and Siberia. 

His second was the placement of 
White refugees from Russia. As High 
Commissioner he issued a passport 
for these thousands without a coun- 
try. Fifty-two governments recog- 
nize these certificates stamped with 
Nansen’s picture and known as 
“Nansen Passports.” For many they 
are to this day the only official iden- 
tification. 

Nansen’s third great humanitarian 
mission was organized relief of the 
great famine that threatened to deci- 


mate Russia and did destroy millions. 
Soviet Russia was beyond the po- 
litical pale of foreign recognition, 
and Nansen _ had to collect his mil- 
lions for wheat from private sources. 
Hoover also helped save Russia. Like 
Hoover and the Quakers, Nansen 
was less a politician than a states- 
man; to Nansen any human being 
in need was a brother, regardless of 
his political belief. To the Assembly 
of the League Nansen cried: “Is 
there any member of this Assembly 
who is prepared to say that rather 
than help the Soviet Government, he 
will allow twenty million of people 
to starve to death?” When Nansen 
was lecturing for funds in Amer- 
ica a newspaper man wrote: “The 
church towers bow down in the 
night as he drives by.” Ten million 
people were supported in Russia 
through Nansen’s and Hoover’s or- 
ganizations. Of Hoover Nansen said: 
“In the whole history of the world 
there is no humanitarian work that 
can be compared with the relief 
work organized by Hoover during 
and after the War, which had its 
climax here in Russia.” Nansen had 
no sympathy for Communism, but 
to the Russian people he wrote: 
“When we listen to the music 
of the Russian people, its strange 
charm, vibrant with the glow of 
suppressed passion, makes us con- 
scious of the mighty stirring echoes 
of melancholy from the limitless 
steppes, from the unknown depths 
of an alien existence; we seem to 
hear a soul still in bondage utter its 
eternal yearning for liberty, and 
deep down in that soul we recognize 
a world still unborn.” 

Nansen’s fourth world mission 
was to move the two million Greeks 
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from the lands they had occupied in 
Asia Minor since the time of Homer 
to their ancient homeland, the farms 
of Greece. This plan seemed quite 
as fantastic as his first expedition 
across Greenland on ski, but that also 
he accomplished. 

His fifth and last mission was to 
save the remnants of the Armenians 
from being butchered by the Turks 
and to reestablish them in the cradle 
of civilization, the land of Noah and 
Mount Ararat. That also he per- 
formed. When he came to America 
for funds Armenians crowded about 
Nansen to kiss his feet. 

His own land Norway now stood 
somewhat in awe of this Citizen of 
Mankind. When I arrived in Oslo, 
by chance on the same train with 
him, in the winter of 1925, only his 
family were at the station to meet 
him. Nansen was still a family man. 
Next night there was a great party 
for the young people in his home. 
Nansen was asked to dance a strenu- 
ous measure with his daughter Irme- 
lin. They whirled so violently that 
they occupied the entire dance floor. 
Irmelin was clad in green velvet. 
When they finished, Mrs. Nansen 
turned Irmelin’s back to me and 
cried, ‘“‘Look at the marks, the paws 
of the polar bear!” Beautiful home, 
the walls hung with the tapestries 
and the paintings of Norwegian 
artists—of Werenckiold and of 
Munch! 

Now that Nansen is no more, let 
me record an epilogue about his 
four living children. The son Kaare 
is forester in Canada, living in a 
tiny chalet furnished with ancestral 
chairs and painted beds. The other 
three Nansen children live in sepa- 
rate houses at Lysaker. When I was 
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in Oslo for five weeks after the war, 
food was still rationed, and the Nan- 
sens sent eggs and coffee in to us for 
breakfast at our hotel. The older 
daughter Liv is widow of the engi- 
neer Hojer. Her daughter Eva, Nan- 
sen’s favorite grandchild, spent last 
spring in the United States. Nansen’s 
younger daughter, Irmelin, is mar- 
ried to the painter Axel Revold, who 
is now painting the historical frescoes 
in the new Town Hall of Oslo. The 
son Odd, the architect, is a humani- 
tarian like his father. Before the war 
he was chairman of refugees, and 
spent years of the war in German 
prisons, under torture. But he kept 
a diary, which is now published in 
three volumes. Nansen’s house was 
willed to the State, but by tacit con- 
sent Odd and his lovely wife and 
children still live there. His last child 
was born while he was in a German 
prison. 

The Germans occupying Norway 
were quite unpredictable. One day 
troops came to Polhogda and asked 
young Mrs. Nansen if that was 
where Fridtjof Nansen had lived. 
“Was Nansen a Communist?” she 
was asked. ““No, he was not a Com- 
munist.” “Was he a Nazi?” “No, 
he was not a Nazi.” “Then he must 
have been a Communist! We will 
have to search his papers.” The Ger- 
man soldiers searched every drawer 
and desk and examined all papers 
but found nothing incriminating. 
Later another company of troops 
came. “Is it true that the great Fridt- 
jof Nansen is buried here?” Mrs. 
Odd Nansen took them to the spot 
in the bushes wondering if they pro- 
posed to dig up the grave. But no! 
The German soldiers stood around 
the grave and sobbed! 
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In his heroic testament “What I 
Believe” published in The Forum in 
1929, Nansen denies the doctrines of 
free will and immortality. Human 
beings are directed, he says, by in- 
heritance, education, and environ- 
ment. All living things, animals and 
plants, have souls. Again, even moral 
codes are not inflexible but change 
with the changing patterns of hu- 
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manity. As for war, even social war 
cannot conquer war. Nansen con- 
cludes with these confident sen- 
tences: 

“What is needed is the feeling of 
solidarity and love pervading all our 
actions and thoughts. And we should 
always remember that love and tol- 
erance are the most beautiful trees 
in the forest.” 


Cyclone Cellar 


CELIA DIMMETTE 


The wall ran icy to the hand 

groping for refuge from a land 

that burned. We came from summer brinked 
with storm, where light and dark were linked— 


From twister fury, down a stair 

of earth, to find the pliant air, 

and breathe of coolness strangely still, 
hung in the cavern like a well. 


Leaving the blaze of noon, the heat 
flooding with fire the long wind-beat, 
we went to hold the comfort brewed 
in loam that gave us quiet food. 


American Literature Re-Examined” 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
The Cemetery, the Prison, and the Rose 
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ATHANIEL Hawthorne 
N was our first American 
A writer of fiction to unite 
artistry and moral sensibility. Poe 
had an artist’s skill in creating ef- 
fects, but both his poetry and his 
fiction are weakened by a fatal pov- 
erty of substance. His effects are of- 
ten intense but always peripheral in 
human experience. Hawthorne, on 
the other hand, brooding over the 
nature and destiny of man, ground- 
ing his thought in nearly two millen- 
iums of Christian experience, found 
the whole range of moral problems 
within the arc of his sensibility. 
Though one sometimes suspects 
that his natural talent was for the 
essay rather than for the tale—and 
it is notable that even The Scarlet 
Letter is basically expository in struc- 
ture, while “Wakefield,” which re- 
veals the center of Hawthorne’s in- 
terest, is more of a speculative essay 
than a story—yet in his best things 
he found the fictional symbols he 
needed to embody and clarify, both 
for himself and for his readers, his 
feeling and his vision. His best tales 
are better than his best sketches and 
essays: better because they are more 
adequate to his sensibility. 
His sensibility was of course es- 
sentially moral and religious. Like 
the Deists, the Unitarians, and the 


*Previous essays—on Thoreau and Norris—ap- 
peared in the Winter, 1947 number of this Review. 


transcendentalists, Hawthorne was 
concerned to search out the perma- 
nent elements of religion and to iso- 
late them from the accidental, the 
temporary, the superstitious. His 
parents were Unitarians; he him- 
self went further in the search for 
the rationally acceptable: he never 
joined any church. With a strong 
religious sense, he was yet unable to 
find any religious formulation which 
satisfied his skeptical mind. 

Nor was he able to accept the per- 
sonal, romantic, transcendental re- 
ligion which Emerson was creating 
to satisfy the craving for faith of 
the liberals who were reacting against 
supernaturalism. Emerson seemed to 
him too ready to reject the unpleas- 
ant, to deny the tragic truths that 
did not fit into his cosmic optimism. 
For Hawthorne, Emerson was “‘that 
everlasting rejector of all that is, 
and seeker for he knows not what.” 
Not for Hawthorne were Emerson’s 
views that evil is merely negative, 
good “in the making”; that the in- 
dividual man is infinite in his capac- 
ities for goodness, for creativity; 
that unbounded self-reliance is the 
key to all moral progress. He was 
too thoroughly aware of the radical 
imperfection of human nature, too 
sensitive to the incurable tragedy of 
the human situation, to be able, with 
the cheerful sage of Concord, to ac- 
cept any philosophy which would 
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account for and in effect explain 
away limitation, suffering, evil. He 
and Melville together composed the 
anthithesis to the transcendental 
thesis. 

II . 

What Hawthorne’s vision was, 
what his works “mean,” not in the 
threshold sense of the simple moral 
maxims that may be drawn from 
some of them, but in the sense 
of their total intention, which in 
the best of them is usually far 
more complex than the moral which 
Hawthorne himself often supplies, 
may be most conveniently suggested 
in the brief compass of this little 
essay if we start with the relation of 
Hawthorne’s work to some of the 
influences that formed his age. To 
make this shortcut approach is neces- 
sarily to deal in rather vast general- 
izations; one can only hope that the 
generalizations are well chosen. If 
they are, the method should allow 
us at once to see Hawthorne in re- 
lation to his own age and to our 
own, and to concentrate upon those 
themes and attitudes which are 
common to all of his stories. Two 
of these influences are primarily 
intellectual—religion and scientific 
thought; one is primarily a matter 
of literary tradition—romanticism; 
and one is primarily social—democ- 
racy. This list of “influences” is not 
exhaustive; but this is not intended 
as an essay in intellectual history, in 
the “forces” that “shape” literature, 
but in the meaning and value of 
Hawthorne’s stories. These abstrac- 
tions from complex reality may offer 
a fruitful starting point for a “sum- 
ming up” of Hawthorne’s work. 

The first of these four abstrac- 
tions from Hawthorne’s experience, 
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the religious, may be narrowed im- 
mediately to New England Protes- 
tant Christianity. Though Puritan- 
ism had become decadent before 
Hawthorne’s time and Holmes was 
soon to describe its total collapse 
with cool humor in “The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece,” Hawthorne was more 
sympathetic to the historic elements 
of the puritan outlook—by which | 
mean specifically those beliefs and 
attitudes which the Puritans shared 
with the Anglicans and the Roman 
Catholics—than any major writer 
since Jonathan Edwards. He was 
severely critical of the sweeping gen- 
eralizations and morally crude ab- 
stractions of the early Puritans, in 
the light of whose strong but in- 
sensitive faith the scarlet letter blot- 
ted out the reality of the living 
woman Hester, with her mixture 
of good and evil impulses and po- 
tentialities; he was even more crit- 
ical of the increasing tendency to- 
ward legalistic moralism and repres- 
sive negative goodness among the 
later generations of Puritans; and 
he rejected the Puritan theological 
explanation of the nature of the 
world and man. But he recognized 
the validity of many of the truths 
which the Puritans had meant to ex- 
press by what seemed to him an un- 
acceptable mythology. In his “Main 
Street,” in The Scarlet Letter, and 
in many other pieces, he analyzed 
the Puritan failure. He concluded 
that he and his contemporaries were 
fortunate not to have lived in those 
times; but he also recognized what 
most of his contemporaries, in the 
strength of their reaction against all 
that Puritanism had stood for, did 
not see: that in their way and for 
their time John Cotton and Edward 
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Taylor and Jonathan Edwards had 
expressed permanently important 
truths about human life. 

With his Puritan ancestors—and 
with Milton and Dante—he con- 
sidered pride the worst of the mortal 
sins; with them he asserted the in- 
curable imperfection of human na- 
ture and the consequent folly of 
secular utopianism; with them he 
considered that truth is proper un- 
derstanding of the ends and purposes 
of life and is, consequently, always 
religious in nature; with them he 
set a proper value on the rational 
understanding but held that charac- 
ter is more essential to salvation than 
intellect, the possession of true char- 
ity and humility more important 
than mastery of the scientific knowl- 
edge that Aylmer and Dr. Rappac- 
cini possessed. For all his skepticism, 
Hawthorne agreed as fully as his an- 
cestors with the intent of the Psalm- 
ist who asked, ““What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justice, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God?” 

Yet his skepticism was an impor- 
tant factor in his life. Science and 
secular thought, which fostered this 
skepticism, may, then, be named as 
the second great influence of the 
four we are considering. The tem- 
per of worldly scientific liberalism, 
though he rejected many of its 
more extreme manifestations, was too 
strong to permit him to find peace 
of mind in any dogmatic faith. The 
cry that was wrung from the heart 
of young goodman Brown, “My 
Faith is gone!” was a cry that only 
Hawthorne’s reticence and modesty 
—he knew that his plight was not 
unique—kept from escaping his own 
lips. Voltaire, whose books he bor- 


rowed from the Salem library many 
times, and Paine, and the other ra- 
tionalists of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury had made orthodoxy seem too 
absurd for most intellectuals in 
mid-nineteenth century New Eng- 
land to be able to find any com- 
fort therein. Unitarianism was now 
more than respectable, almost orth- 
odox itself, so that independent 
thinkers like Emerson were al- 
ready moving beyond it to trans- 
cendentalism and, somewhat later, 
“the religion of humanity.” For 
those who like Hawthorne were not 
attracted by the multiplying hetero- 
doxies, there was nothing left but 
an independent skepticism; for it 
was too early for the Catholic revival 
of the later century or for the neo- 
Thomist, neo-Catholic, neo-Calvin- 
ist revival among the intellectuals of 
our own day. Hawthorne was caught 
mid-way between the age of Voltaire 
and Paine and that of Eliot and 
Auden and Aldous Huxley. 

The third influence is romanti- 
cism. Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville 
are the great American writers of 
romantic fiction. Like Poe, Haw- 
thorne continued and refined upon 
the “Gothic” fashion of his day; but 
unlike Poe he used certain of the 
“Gothic” traditions not to create 
merely emotional effects but to ex- 
amine them and see what human 
truth they might contain. He does 
not say that a scarlet A appeared in 
the sky at the time of Dimmesdale’s 
death, as Horace Walpole or Monk 
Lewis might have done; he says that 
some people thought they saw such 
a sign. Thus a Gothic device is trans- 
formed into a comment on human 
psychology. Maule’s curse in The 
House of Seven Gables is only super- 
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ficially reminiscent of the curses so 
frequently pronounced in the early 
Gothic novels, for its operation is 
effected by natural causes and the 
story which results is a profound, 
though artistically unsuccessful, 
study of the operation of moral law. 

Many other aspects of Haw- 
thorne’s art give him a place in the 
main stream of the romantic move- 
ment. He called his short stories 
tales or legends and his novels ro- 
mances. At times he wished that he 
might be a realist, that his work 
might have the “‘beef and ale” solid- 
ity of the novels of Trollope, which 
he read with pleasure and admir- 
ation. But his lack of realism resulted 
not from any desire to escape from 
the “real” world into a realm of 
fancy, not from an inability to ac- 
cept the conditions of human exper- 
ience, but from a desire to penetrate 
beneath the accidental and the tem- 
porary to the real and the lasting. 
By allowing himself the freedom to 
select and to emphasize proper to 
the romancer, he felt that he could 
give his stories a deeper and truer 
“realism” than he could by follow- 
ing the realistic fashion which called 
for accurate notation of the surface 
details of life. Though he adopted 
a romantic technique as a story tel- 
ler, he was never tempted to “ro- 
manticize” life, to see it as larger, 
finer, nobler, more satisfying than 
life actually is. His romanticism is to 
be distinguished sharply from that 
of, say, a Scott or a Cooper. 

Again, Hawthorne’s frequent in- 
terpretation of the sin of pride as 
the triumph of the “head” over the 
“heart” places him in the tradition 
of the chief romanticists. We recall 
Wordsworth’s distrust of the botan- 
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ist who would peep and botanize 
over his mother’s grave; we recall 
Poe’s sonnet ‘“To Science,” and Em- 
erson’s conviction that scientific 
knowledge is not enough. An age 
disturbed and unsettled by both the 
technological effects and the philo- 
sophic implications of science was 
naturally very sensitive to the limi- 
tations of pure reason. Coleridge dis- 
tinguished betv’een higher and lower 
reason (or “reason” and ‘“under- 
standing”) and assigned science to 
a humble place in the lower form; 
Emerson and Thoreau disdained for- 
mal logic, preferring imaginative 
and symbolic thinking and the in- 
tuitions that arise from instinct and 
“nature”; Tennyson decided that 
science was depriving life of all 
meaning and turned for refuge to 
pure faith; Whitman listened for a 
while to the learned astronomer and 
then walked out of the lecture hall 
to find reassurance and peace in the 
intuitive knowledge he gained as he 
“looked up in perfect silence at the 
stars.” The many Hawthorne stor- 
ies that develop the theme of pride 
of intellect help us to make the con- 
nection between Hawthorne and the 
other great romanticists, a connec- 
tion too easily obscured by the dif- 
ferences that made Hawthorne and 
Emerson, for instance, unable to 
read each other’s works with either 
pleasure or profit. They did not 
know it, but central in the outlooks 
of both was an attitude which they 
shared: both condemned the increas- 
ing tendency of modern society to 
confuse facts and values, to make a 
religion of science, to seek in scien- 
tific knowledge of means for the 
salvation which can only be found 
in knowledge of ends. 
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Finally, Hawthorne’s interest in 
exploring the recesses, the dark cor- 
ners and dimly known peripheries of 
the human mind, where “emotion” 
and “‘reason,” heart” and “mind,” 
need and justification coincide, is 
an interest he shared with the other 
romanticists. Though one may most 
conveniently point to ““The Haunted 
Mind” by way of illustration, that 
sketch is only the most explicit, not 
the most complete or instructive, 
example of Hawthorne’s concern 
with that area of the mind that lies 
somewhere between the waking and 
the dream worlds. Hawthorne’s char- 
acters, like Emerson’s ideal man, 
think-feel, need-believe, rationalize 
their impulses and trust their ration- 
alizations; with this important dis- 
tinction: that Hawthorne recognizes 
that this tendency makes man not 
divine but all too human, that it 
leads him to sin and frustration as 
well as to goodness and self-realiza- 
tion. The Scarlet Letter is a study in 
self-deception, in sadism, in psycho- 
somatic disturbances as well as in 
good and evil and the individual and 
society. It is the old and ugly women 
of Boston, for whom Hester’s sin 
suggests at once a danger which they 
have long since escaped, if they ever 
approached it, and an imagined sweet 
which is but the sweeter for being 
both impossible and forbidden, who 
are most sadistic in their remarks be- 
fore the jail. 

The fourth great influence which 
we may see at work in his stories is 
democracy. Melville once wrote 
Hawthorne that his own equalitar- 
lanism went so far that he feared 
Hawthorne would find it shocking; 
for Melville admitted himself ready 
to declare that a “thief in jail is as 
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honorable a personage as Gen. George 
Washington.” But he need not have 
worried about Hawthorne’s reaction 
to his radical democracy, for the 
implication of nearly all of Haw- 
thorne’s work is that though the fact 
of actual, measurable inequality is 
indubitable, human equality is nev- 
ertheless as certain a truth as any 
that man can apprehend." The para- 
dox involved in holding that men are 
at once unequal and equal, a paradox 
that must seem senseless to the posi- 
tivist and the semanticist, seemed as 
natural to Hawthorne as to Melville; 
for both recognized a distinction be- 
tween horological and chronological 
time, between eternity and the time 
which our watches tick off in meas- 
urable units of space. Hawthorne’s 
most persistent themes, pride and 
isolation, imply the brotherhood of 
man and the need for a greater social 
solidarity than he knew in his own 
age. More specifically, some of Haw- 
thorne’s tales take as their theme the 
futility of worldly pride (e.g., ““The 
Ambitious Guest”), the death con- 
tained in the assertion of inequality 
(e.g., “Lady Eleanor’s Mantle”), the 
equality of experience that suits the 
suffering and the degradation to the 
sin (The Scarlet Letter). The theme 
of The House of Seven Gables is that 
worldly pride, the denial of human 
brotherhood and equality of worth 
and the assertion of aristocratic su- 
periority, could work out its blight- 
ing consequences through the zgener- 
ations quite as effectively as any 
supernatural agency. Hawthorne’s 
democratic idealism was fundamen- 


1Prof. Henry Alonzo Myers, to whose Are Men 
Equal? 1 am indebted, though I find myself reluc- 
tantly unable to agree wholly with his argument, has 
examined in a very stimulating and fruitful fashion 
the ideas of equality in Hawthorne and Melville. 
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tal and unwavering. Like his other 
moral conceptions, it rested ulti- 
mately on his acceptance of the 
moral vision of Christianity. Yet, 
though its basis was religious, it was 
also an assertion of Hawthorne’s 
Americanism: it connects him with 
those radical idealists who have given 
meaning and direction to American 
history, with such men as Jefferson, 
Emerson, Lincoln, and Whitman. No 
one whose view is wholly anti-demo- 
cratic can read Hawthorne with 
complete sympathy or understand- 
ing. 

Thus an analysis of the influence 
of religion, science, romanticism, and 
democracy on Hawthorne has led 
us to state his commonest themes. 
Each of these abstractions has af- 
forded us a perspective from which 
to view the stories. There are other 
valuable approaches—the biographi- 
cal and the psychological, for in- 
stance. But so long as we keep our 
attention centered on the signifi- 
cance of the work itself rather than 
on the supposed determinants that 
produced it, we must conclude that 
all the other perspectives are ulti- 
mately but complications or deriva- 
tions of the first, the religious. Haw- 
thorne’s themes all revolve around 
one basic concept, of which pride, 
isolation, human brotherhood, hu- 
mility, and man’s imperfection are 
but facets. The wellspring of all 
Hawthorne’s work was his religious 
sense; and the catholicity of his un- 
dogmatic religion will be suggested 
if we remind ourselves of the answer 
which Jesus gave to the lawyer when 
He was asked which was the great- 
est commandment: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all 


thy mind . . . And thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” (Matthew, 
22: 35-40.) Pride is incompatible 
with both of the commandments, 
hence with the heart of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, for it isolates man 
both from God and from his fel- 
low-man, it denies human imper- 
fection and human brotherhood, it 
is the reverse of humility. In the face 
of man’s common nature and com- 
mon fate, pride is an absurd or a 
tragic perversion, depending on the 
position from which we view it. 
Hawthorne’s stories are concrete 
illustrations of the doctrines that 
dominate the works of Dante and 
Swift, Samuel Johnson and T. S. 
Eliot. 

Merely to enumerate and define 
Hawthorne’s chief themes as I have 
just attempted to do is to suggest 
part of the reason for the extraordi- 
nary vitality of Hawthorne’s repu- 
tation in our day. Hawth>rne is a 
living writer to a greater degree than 
any of his immediate contemporaries 
in the New England group. It is 
not an accident that so large a pro- 
portion of our best scholars, crit- 
ics, and writers are today turning 
back to rediscover and re-explore 
the Hawthorne-Melville-James tra- 
dition, which, with the partial ex- 
ception of the early Melville revival, 
seemed so safely dead in the first 
quarter of our century. Nor is it a 
slavish following of Eliot. It is a rec- 
ognition, long overdue, that these 
critics of the popular trends of the 
nineteenth century, these doubters, 
rebels, and expatriates, these nay- 
sayers, gave a minority report which 
the hindsight supplied by a century 
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allows us to recognize as largely valid 
and certainly more useful to us than 
the majority report. 

Thus Hawthorne’s instinct was 
for the historic center, the catholic 
essence, of traditional Christianity 
rather than for either Puritan Cal- 
vinism and moralism or for liberal 
modernism; and an increasingly sig- 
nificant number of our most influ- 
ential writers and thinkers today are 
turning in the same direction, writ- 
ers and thinkers so prominent that 
it is needless to enumerate them. 
(Note that converts to the religious 
way of thinking and feeling today 
are not becoming converted to re- 
ligious modernism; Hawthorne’s in- 
stinct is the instinct of those today 
who have any instinct for religion at 
all.) 

Again, Hawthorne’s doubt that 
science could adequately fill the role 
of the new gospel, his distrust of the 
libido sciendi, was not merely ex- 
tremely appropriate in an age when 
much of the world’s accumulated 
wisdom was being discarded or un- 
dermined (as the Christian ethic is 
undermined when doctrine is dis- 
carded) in favor of the delusive 
promises offered by utopian scien- 
tism; it is exactly the doubt that has 
been forced today upon the millions 
of erstwhile worshippers at the shrine 
of science. The uses to which nuclear 
fission has been put and is likely to 
continue to be put as long as man’s 
control of effective means is vastly 
greater than his grasp of true ends is 
a vindication of Hawthorne’s dis- 
trust of power without moral con- 
trol. The public pleas of the atomic 
scientists since the war are the cries 
of an awakened and horrified Dr. 
Rappaccini. 


And so too the ways in which 
Hawthorne was both romantic and 
anti-romantic in a romantic age 
could almost stand as a description 
of the decision of our own age on 
the permanent worth of romanti- 
cism. He distrusted individualism, 
perhaps the major tenet of the ro- 
mantics, because he saw where it led: 
to the robber barons and “the pub- 
lic be damned,” to the Liberty 
League and, ultimately, to the vio- 
lent and evil, but probably inevit- 
able, reaction against it made in our 
day by the totalitarian states. He 
knew that we are not all Emersons 
and Thoreaus, who could keep indi- 
vidualism on a lofty idealistic plane. 
He knew that Emerson, who pro- 
claimed that nothing was prohibited 
and nothing demanded except self- 
expression, could safely allow his in- 
stincts to guide his steps through 
Concord while his head was in the 
clouds; but he also knew that there 
are potentialities for evil in most 
men’s natures that Emerson never 
suspected. He knew that Thoreau 
would harm no one, would even give 
his coat to Johnny Riordan, while 
he proclaimed that it was no business 
of his what happened to other men 
and that he suspected any enterprise 
in which two or more were engaged 
together; but he also knew that the 
dream of the nobility of the natural 
man, the noble savage who ante- 
dated society—the Rousseauistic fic- 
tion so strongly reflected in the 
thought of Emerson and Thoreau— 
was a delusion, and a dangerous one. 
To the extent that he realized that 
man’s instincts do not lead man in- 
evitably to the good his moral in- 
sight was more profound, his out- 
look more realistic, than that of the 
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transcendentalists. And this insight 
of his, which was the basis of what 
I have called his realism, is corrobo- 
rated today by science (psychoanaly- 
sis), by religion (the contemporary 
modifications of, or movement away 
from, modernism), and by common 
observations (need we do more than 
glance at the world of today to de- 
cide that self-reliance and intuition 
are not enough? Hitler was but re- 
cently our foremost example of the 
self-reliant man who trusted intui- 
tion to the bitter end, an end bitter, 
it should be remembered, not only to 
him but to the world). On the other 
hand, insofar as Hawthorne shared 
the romantic interest in “the haunt- 
ed mind,” that interest—and that 
insight—point directly to what we 
must believe are the permanently 
valid discoveries of psychology and 
psychoanalysis, and foreshadow the 
literary explorations of the irrational 
from the Symbolists to the Surreal- 
ists. In short—and without extend- 
ing the list—both the ways in which 
Hawthorne was anti-romantic and 
the ways in which he was romantic 
are such as increase his vitality and 
usefulness for us today. 

Finally, even Hawthorne’s democ- 
racy, though less significant in his 
work than his other themes, was such 
as must appeal to democrats who 
have learned by bitter experience 
that democracy can be perverted to 
selfish ends, can even be an instru- 
ment of exploitation, and who have 
seen a world-wide reaction against 
it. For Hawthorne was an equali- 
tarian democrat without illusions. 
His was a tragic vision, but his doubt 
that reforms would bring the mil- 
lenium did not force him to react 
into a futilitarian search for nirvana 


or make him over-value detachment. 
(The young Shaker couple in ‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,” though they 
have heard discouraging reports of 
the evils which they will encounter 
in “the world,” stand firm, with the 
full approval of the author, in their 
resolve to try love and life and see 
what they can make of them with 
values different from those of the 
disillusioned failures whose tales they 
have heard.) Most significantly for 
us today, Hawthorne, like Melville 
and Whitman but unlike Emerson 
and Thoreau, put his finger on the 
peculiar weakness of democracy, the 
weakness which we are only now 
learning to correct, its atomistic em- 
phasis on the J and its neglect of the 
we; and he supplied the corrective: 
“the magnetic chain of humanity,” 
an interdependence which Melville 
symbolized in “the monkey rope.” 
In short, to an age bewildered by the 
irreconcilable claims of frightened 
privilege and blind and unscrupu- 
lous idealists, by the cries of the 
Colonel McCormicks that liberty is 
enough and of the totalitarians that 
liberty is nothing, by the warnings 
of those who deny the people’s right 
to share their risks and ease the lot of 
the suffering and the underprivileged 
and by the promises of those who 
would reject political democracy to 
achieve what they tell us is economic 
democracy—to an age struggling 
with these dilemmas Hawthorne has 
much to say. 
Ill 

Yet to say all this is not to prove 
that Hawthorne is an important 
writer. While it is amply clear from 
my procedure in this evaluation that 
I do not agree with Mr. Brooks that 
literary criticism should concern it- 
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self solely with the “‘structure” and 
the manipulation of “attitudes” of 
works of art, I certainly agree with 
him to this extent: no poem or story 
is great or excellent simply by virtue 
of the significance or “rightness” of 
its ideas. If, like Roger Williams, 
Hawthorne had been a socially valu- 
able but an artistically inarticulate 
writer, we should have to exclude 
him from courses in American liter- 
ature—though not, certainly, from 
many courses that go by that name 
but are really courses in the docu- 
ments of American history. All that 
I have said so far is of slight literary 
significance if Hawthorne did not 
succeed as an artist. 

Hawthorne did succeed. During 
the last decade a body of Hawthorne 
criticism, much of it drawing upon 
whatever is valuable in the Haw- 
thorne “research” of the last twenty 
years, has been produced which 
makes clear the general intentions 
and the outstanding achievements 
and failures of Hawthorne the artist. 
The work of Professors Matthies- 
sen, Austin Warren, Yvor Winters, 
Newton Arvin, Randall Stewart, Le- 
land Schubert, and others should,’ 
by this time, have had the effec: of 
leaving only the uninformed and the 
narrow unaware of the general na- 
ture of Hawthorne’s achievement. 
What, in essence, is the weakness of 
his work and what the strength? 

If one were to set out to relegate 
Hawthorne to a minor place among 
writers of fiction, he could do no 
better than to quote Hawthorne’s 


self-criticism. No hostile critic has 

*I shall attempt no summary of this profoundly 
refreshing body of criticism, though my indebtedness 
to much of it will be, if it is not already, apparent— 
as also to Henry James’s Hawthorne, the only round- 
ed and essentially just nineteenth century criticism of 
Hawthorne that I know of. 


very much bettered Hawthorne’s 
own modest awareness of his faults: 
his statement that his stories are pale 
and insubstantial, like flowers ‘‘that 
blossomed in too retired a shade’”’; his 
contrast of the thinness of his own 
work with the “beef and ale” realism 
and heartiness of the novels of Trol- 
lope; his recognition that his “in- 
veterate love of allegory” sometimes 
betrayed him into creating a fiction- 
al world where shadows and abstrac- 
tions took the place of experienced 
reality—these are still the most valid 
and important negative criticisms of 
Hawthorne. 

But they are not wholly fair to 
him. There is more to his work than 
this. Modern critics have had to sup- 
plement Hawthorne’s own evalua- 
tion, and much of what they have 
said leads us to qualify Hawthorne’s 
strictures and to set over against 
them some positive achievements 
which he never claimed for himself. 
But even contemporary criticism has 
failed, I think, to do full justice to 
the short stories. Closer critical an- 
alysis of them is needed before we 
shall be justified in concluding, with 
Yvor Winters, that ‘“Hawthorne’s 
sketches and short stories, at best, are 
slight performances . . .”” 

It is, for example, the tone which 
determines the meaning of ‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims”; and very lit- 
tle has been written about the spe- 
cific tone of any of Hawthorne’s 
tales. Or again, to cite just one more 
example out of many, the usual in- 
terpretation of “Dr. Rappacini’s 
Daughter” as simply a libido sciendi 
tale (an interpretation which makes 
the noxious plant a partly meaning- 


3Maule’s Curse, p. 157 in In Defense of Reason 
(New York, 1947). 
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less and wholly overdrawn symbol, 
a “defect”) ignores another set of 
relationships which bear on Haw- 
thorne’s search for a theology; the 
story is another embodiment not 
only of the theme of “The Birth- 
mark,” as is always said, but of 
the religious—as distinct from the 
psychological—theme of The Scar- 
let Letter. Admittedly, Hawthorne’s 
themes are often imperfectly em- 
bodied in the tales, imperfectly given 
the flesh demanded by fiction; but 
they are not always so imperfectly 
embodied as we have imagined, for 
we have not always fully recognized 
what the themes are. Hawthorne’s 
tales need to be read more carefully 
than it has been customary to read 
them. 

As a novelist, Hawthorne, like 
Melville, wrote just one masterpiece. 
(But the novelists who have written 
more than one masterpiece in Eng- 
lish can be counted on the fingers 
of your two hands.) The significant 
fact is that The Scarlet Letter is a 
masterpiece. If we must, as Frede- 
rick Ives Carpenter has argued, place 
a minus after the scarlet A,* it is only 
when we are using as touchstones a 
small handful of the world’s great- 
est novels that we must do so. 

It is as a historical novel that The 
Scarlet Letter is most nearly flaw- 
less. As an imaginative recreation of 
an aspect of colonial New England 
society it is of course unmatched. 
And no historical novels that I know 
of dealing with any period excel The 
Scarlet Letter in the vividness and 
profound truthfulness of their por- 
trayal of the period with which they 
deal. War and Peace presents a wider 


‘Scarlet A minus.” 
1944), 173-180. 
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canvas and is in many respects, per- 
haps finally, a greater historical 
novel, but it does not probe more 
deeply and fruitfully into the pe- 
culiar blending of timeless traits and 
historic manifestations or show a 
more valid insight into the nature of 
its period. The Scarlet Letter is cer- 
tainly America’s greatest historical 
novel. 

But as Professor R. W. Short has 
recently pointed out,’ it is a great his- 
trical novel because it is a great 
novel, not because it is filled with a 
carefully worked-up historical back- 
ground or because the characters and 
the issues it treats are drawn from 
historical originals. And it is a great 
novel (which has as one of its values 
the artistic revelation of a period in 
history) because it is psychologically 
true and thematically timeless, and 
because its structure and style are 
adequate to both the psychological 
revelation and the ethical and re- 
ligious themes. Much has been said 
of Hawthorne’s inability to create 
“human” or “real” characters, but 
when motivation is as sound as it is 
in The Scarlet Letter, the characters 
become real in the most important 
sense in which fictional characters 
can be real. We do not need to know 
the “realistic” details that Haw- 
thorne omits to be able to participate 
in the minister’s struggle. He is far 
more “real” than any character in 
naturalistic Norris or even, I think, 
in realistic Howells. Hawthorne was 
interested in what James called ‘“‘the 
deeper psychology,” and he had a 
deeper insight into human nature 
than Howells and more intelligence 


than Norris.* Even little Pearl, almost 
5In the Introduction to Four Great American 
Novels (New York, 1946). 
®With whose works I compare The Scarlet Letter 
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universally condemned, seems to me 
a far more Auman character than 
most of the characters in the realis- 
tic fiction of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century in Ameri- 
can literature. Contemporary psy- 
cho-analysis throws much light on 
the reasons for the perversity of this 
child reared without a father and 
with only imperfect and mixed love 
from her mother. (Hester loved but 
also resented Pearl.) Hester ration- 
alizes, repents without repenting 
(Mr. Winters seems to me certainly 
wrong in calling Hester a fully re- 
pentant sinner), rebels, and grows. 
Chillingworth lets wounded vanity 
dominate a life that before had been 
blameless without being good. Dim- 
mesdale is surely one of literature’s 
classic studies of the operation of a 
guilt feeling in combination with 
pride and high ideals, the mixture 
issuing as moral cowardice. But 
enough has been written by others 
on this subject to make it pointless 
to say more in so short a critical 
evaluation as this. If the book is less 
flawless as a psychological novel than 
as a historical novel, it is not because 
of any lack of insight into human 
nature but chiefly because of a 
certain fancifulness that sometimes 
turned Hawthorne from concern 
with the symbol, the “emblem,” to 
concern with the then popular 
“Gothic” wonder (the first revela- 
tion of the [real or fancied?] scar- 
let A on Dimmesdale’s breast) ; and, 
to a lesser extent, because Haw- 
thorne’s allegorical habit occasional- 
ly proceeded to function in the ab- 
sence of moral or psychological in- 
only, or at least chiefly, because Professor C. C. Wal- 


cutt has recently argued in this Review that Norris 
is an important though imperfect novelist. 
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sight (Mistress Hibbens). 

But it is not as a historical, and 
not even as a psychological, novel 
that The Scarlet Letter is most im- 
portant; it is as an allegorical ro- 
mance. As a work of symbolism it is 
a novel of such complexity and bal- 
ance, such justness and insight, such 
tension and ambivalence that it does 
what great symbolic novels always 
do, it engages the whole mind and 
calls into play a wide range of often 
conflicting emotions, holding them, 
finally, in that ultimately unexplain- 
able balance that is characteristic of 
the effect of great art. 

The comon opinion of the old- 
er critics that Hawthorne’s works 
would have been better had he left 
out the allegory is of course too ob- 
viously imperceptive, and has been 
too frequently condemned, to re- 
quire more than mention. But what 
may possibly need further emphasis 
is the complexity of the symbolism 
in The Scarlet Letter. 

One of the ways in which the 
symbolism of the story—including 
its use of color, light and shade, and 
physical emblems and _ transforma- 
tions—may be studied is to conceive 
of the novel’s progress in terms of 
movement up and down two crossed 
lines representing nature and cul- 
ture. If the lines are of equal length 
and are drawn at right angles to each 
other, and if they bisect each other 
at a point through which a broken 
horizontal line is drawn, we shall 
have a diagram like this: See p. 186. 

The novel opens with the scene 
before the prison, and after the first 
six words of the first sentence we are 
introduced to that play of light and 
dark, beauty and ugliness, good and 
evil which will dominate the rest of 
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the tale. The “‘sad-colored garments” 
of the crowd are followed by men- 
tion of the cemetery and the prison 
(gloomy, ugly, surrounded by ugly 
and useless weeds) . The prison, more- 
over, is “the black flower of civilized 
society.” But it has beside it another 
flower, a red rose, on which Haw- 
thorne comments at length. 

Now it is clear that some- 
thing more than impressionistic tone- 
painting is going on here. All of 

ese items, which with the brief de- 
scriptive and expository comments 
devoted to them, make up all there 
is of the first chapter, may be placed 
high or low on one or the other of 
the two lines (AB or CD) of the 
diagram. Most strikingly, the ceme- 
tery is a symbol of natural evil, the 
prison of moral evil (these two 
things must be provided immediate- 
ly in any colony, however Utopian, 
says Hawthorne, underscoring his 
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point) ; so they belong at the bottom 
of lines AB and CD respectively. It 
immediately becomes clear that one 
of the chief symbols for area I in the 
diagram will be light, for area II 
darkness; and another pair becomes 
clear half way through the short 
chapter: for area I, beauty, for area 
II, ugliness. Thus the garments of 
the Puritans are low on AB, as are 
the appearance of the prison and the 
weeds. Only the rose is in area I in 
this first chapter, and it is high on 
line AB. The three major symbols 
with which the book opens, the 
cemetery, the prison, and the rose, 
represent points B, C, and A on the 
diagram. We are ready, by the end 
of the first chapter, for a symbolic 
representation not only of good and 
evil, but of natural good and moral 
good, natural evil and moral evil, 
and of all the possible relationships 
between these four. 

All the actions, all the characteri- 
zations, all the shifts of tone and 
coler, all the symbols in the remain- 
der of the novel may be placed some- 
where on the two crossed lines. The 
result of the complexity of corres- 
pondence and contrast which I have 
tried to suggest by the diagram is a 
richness and subtlety of irony and 
paradox (the paradoxes not of clev- 
erness but of living) that may be 
found in very few other American 
novels. Thus, for example, Hester is 
beautiful (A BI), but she has com- 
mitted adultery (CD II); on her 
breast she wears a beautifully worked 
scarlet A (AB I) symbolizing sin 
(CD II). Hester’s love for the minis- 
ter, which in a different society or 
under different circumstances, might 
have been judged, and might have 
been, high on line CD, is, because of 
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the society and the circumstances, 
low on CD even while, judged in it- 
self, in isolation from the conditions 
of which it is inevitably and tragical- 
ly a part, it is high on line AB. Chil- 
lingworth’s body and appearance 
sink lower on line AB as his moral 
nature and his action sink on line 
CD; Dimmesdale in public opinion 
and in intention is high on line CD, 
but in action until his final act of 
honesty and moral courage ever low- 
er on the same line. Pearl, the result 
of natural love, partakes of the 
natural goodness of the love which 
created her, but unlike that love, is 
not judged from the moral perspec- 
tive: she has no place at all, during 
the main part of the story, on line 
CD. Finally, in the forest scene, to 
the extent to which the perspective 
afforded by line AB dominates, we 
get the flickering sunshine (which 
Pearl can reach but Hester cannot: 
Hester’s life is lived on both lines), 
the possibility of escape, the fulfill- 
ment of love, the momentary happi- 
ness and hope of further happiness, 
and the strength that comes to Dim- 
mesdale from the meeting. But the 
perspective shifts and we see the im- 
possibility of passing from point A 
to point D, of equating natural and 
moral goodness. Lines AB and CD 
are alike in being equally half in 
light, half in shadow; but they do 
not run parallel, they cross. And they 
approach and cross only at mathe- 
matical point O, which is only a 
point, not an area, since the lines 
have length but no breadth. 

Most of the story takes place be- 
low the broken line EF: the ceme- 
tery, the prison, and the rose con- 
tinue, though their work is done by 
the scarlet letter and other symbols, 
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to be the key to this dark “tale of 
human frailty and sorrow.” Yet 
without the upper half of each line, 
without Dimmesdale’s good inten- 
tions and high ideals, without the 
purity and selflessness of Hester’s 
love for Dimmesdale, the novel 
would utterly lack the tragic depth 
which it has. Only little Pearl of all 
the characters in the book can be 
thought of as having a place on just 
one of the lines, can be viewed from 
just one of the perspectives; and her 
unilinear position—and Hawthorne’s 
effort to emphasize it—may be one 
of the reasons why she has seemed 
“unreal” to so many readers. 

The novel, then, is symbolically 
and structurally complex, and be- 
hind the complexity of the artifact 
lies an awareness of the complexity 
of experience, of the impossibility, 
for example, of equating moral good- 
ness and natural goodness, or moral 
evil and natural evil. The novel will 
stand as a profound and beautiful 
analysis of the human situation. 

Yet there is, finally, one flaw of 
which modern pragmatists, material- 
ists, humanists, and Christians are 
equally aware, though they will dif- 
fer in their analyses of it. The novel 
symbolizes not only some of the last- 
ing laws and conditions of human 
experience but some very special 
and peculiar—Puritan—laws and 
conditions; and these latter it indicts. 
But after making the indictment it 
offers nothing positive in place of 
the system it has condemned. Now it 
is not the duty of a novelist to pre- 
sent solutions for the problems he 
presents. But it is his duty to make 
any explicit moral which he himself 
draws from his tale as adequate as 
possible—though none, of course, 
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will be finally adequate to a fine 
novel. Hawthorne’s moral, the one 
“among many” that he felt able or 
willing to draw, his “Be true! Be 
true!” is right but wholly inade- 
quate. (Hawthorne’s moral and re- 
ligious sense never led him astray but 
did leave him floundering, as instinct 
that is not guided and completed by 
myth, dogma, or belief must leave a 
civilized and thoughtful man.) It 
would have been better, of course, if 
Dimmesdale had been “true,” but 
one cannot live by the principle of 
honesty or sincerity alone. Hypoc- 
risy is bad, but so is adultery, so is 
anger, so is inordinate pride, so is the 
taking of revenge—to name only a 
few of the other moral obliquities 
that have a place in the story. But 
having condemned the Puritan sys- 
tem, Hawthorne has nothing to offer 
in its place—nothing, that is, that he 
can be explicit about—but honesty. 
The plain implication of the con- 
clusion of the novel—though not of 
the whole novel certainly—is that 
confession would solve everything. 
The other implication, that there 
must be a new basis for the relations 
between the sexes, a new truth 
founded on “mutual happiness” 
(trial marriage? cheap and easy di- 
vorces?), Hawthorne carefully puts 
in the mouth of Hester. It is true 
that Hawthorne has made the reader 
identify himself with Hester, but he 
never lets the reader forget that Hes- 
ter is a sinful, a fallen woman. In 
short, as Professor Carpenter has 
shown, he builds up an implication 
which, in the end, he discreetly 
drops. 

But another approach to this 
same matter may make the point 
clearer. It is plainly Hawthorne’s 
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feeling, and likewise, since he suc- 
ceeds in carrying the reader with 
him, the reader’s, that Hester’s pun- 
ishment does not fit the crime. Dim- 
mesdale pays the penalty for the hy- 
pocrisy and weakness which allow 
him to suffer the tortures of a feel- 
ing of guilt without allowing him to 
repent and be true; Hawthorne and 
the reader assent to his fate. Chil- 
lingworth pays the penalty of ex- 
cessive pride, a pride which makes 
him try to act the part of God, to 
take revenge and inflict punishment, 
which makes him aware of sin in 
others but not in himself, which 
makes him live in and for hate. In 
the end, since he has turned from 
God, refused to forgive, and dedi- 
cated himself to the Devil’s work of 
punishment, he becomes a fiend. The 
Christian reader fully assents; the 
modernist passes over the “fiend” 
suggestion as a Gothic fancy but 
agrees with Hawthorne that the 
leech is blameworthy. But Hester 
suffers without hope and without al- 
leviation for a lifetime; her life is 
ruined and, presumably—according 
to the only system presented in the 
novel—her spirit is lost. And this 
despite these facts: (1) After an ex- 
tremely unfortunate January and 
May marriage, temptation has been 
placed in her way; she even has rea- 
son to believe—and to hope, no 
doubt—that her aged husband is 
no longer alive. (2) She is not ha- 
bitually guilty of any one of the 
seven capital vices enumerated by 
St. Thomas Aquinas as pride, ava- 
rice, gluttony, lust, sloth, envy, and 
anger; whereas others in the tale, not 
only Chillingworth but the Puritans 
themselves with their self-righteous 
pride and their lack of charity, are 
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regularly guilty not only of the first 
of “the seven deadly sins” but of 
breaking the law of love. (3) There 
was nothing within the system which 
encouraged Hester to repent and 
start again, just as there was no char- 
ity or understanding in the way in 
which she was treated; it is notable 
that the first scaffold scene shows the 
Puritans urging her, not to repent 
but to reveal another’s sin. There is 
a sadism in this, a warped and prying 
moralism, which reveals how far the 
Puritans had travelled from the 
Christian spirit. 

Puritan society, then, must share 
the guilt which it delighted in at- 
tributing to Hester. Puritan society 
was “in the wrong.” But how ex- 
actly? Hawthorne cannot say. In the 
development of Hester’s character 
and beliefs (her “‘free-thinking” and 
rebellious ideas of a “new order’’) 
he implies modernism. In his own 
explicit moral he implies an attitude 
which might be implemented by the 
Catholic system of confession. In his 
distribution of sympathy, in his im- 
plication that Chillingworth sins the 
worst, Dimmesdale next, and Hester 
the least, he implies agreement, again, 
with Catholic, not with Puritan, 
doctrine and practice. But what was 
his conclusion? Only “Be true!” 
Many of us, reflecting on all this, are 
led to agree with Yvor Winters that 
“Hawthorne’s point of view was 
naturally more enlightened than that 
of the Puritans themselves, yet it was 
insufficiently so to enable him to re- 
cover the traditional Christian ethics 
except in the most general terms and 
by way of historical sympathy.” 

One final comment on this “‘fail- 
ure” of The Scarlet Letter is I think 
required. Hawthorne came closer in 


many of his tales, and particularly in 
the total implication of the whole 
body of his short fiction, to recover- 
ing the “‘traditional Christian ethics” 
than he did in The Scarlet Letter. 
The reason seems to me not difh- 
cult to find: in The Scarlet Letter he 
was dealing with a theme, sexual 
morality, on which it was particu- 
larly difficult for him to be frank or 
even, perhaps, to know his own 
mind. What would Mrs. Hawthorne 
have thought if he had indicated 
clear agreement with Hester’s “‘radi- 
calism”? The Victorians were at- 
tempting to carry on and protect 
the Christian sex morality—with a 
strong infusion of Puritanism in the 
Christian part—without believing in 
what Catholic and Puritan alike be- 
lieved in. They were attempting to 
carry on a set of moral laws without 
the doctrines of which those laws 
were properly but the expression and 
implementation. The result could 
only be hypocrisy, confusion, senti- 
mentalism, and prudishness—‘‘Vic- 
torianism” in short. If the age of de- 
termined innocence organized a con- 
spiracy to prevent itself from know- 
ing—or admitting that it knew— 
the facts of life, that conspiracy was 
absolutely essential to its sense of well 
being; for otherwise how could it 
have its cake and eat it too? How 
could it maintain a supernaturalist 
morality in a naturalist and secu- 
lar culture? This dilemma affected 
Hawthorne; it accounted, I believe, 
for his one persistent failure of in- 
sight, for his failure to carry the 
themes of The Scarlet Letter through 
to completion, for Hilda in The 
Marble Faun, for the sense of guilt 
which he seems to have felt when- 
ever he portrayed normally passion- 
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ate, healthy, “physical” women like 
Hester and Zenobia, women so con- 
trary to the Victorian ideal of the 
passionless, “spiritual” female. 


IV 


Hawthorne wrote a body of 
sketches and tales and one novel that 
stand among the very finest produc- 
tions of American writers. We must 
finally evaluate his achievement by 
his successes, not by his failures. Only 
The Scarlet Letter is great among his 
novels; of the others, only The 
House of Seven Gables should be 
read, except by those who, as stu- 
dents of Hawthorne, are searching 
for evidence of the nature and ex- 
tent of his powers and his limita- 
tions. But many of his tales are great, 
greater than Gogol’s, greater than 
those of his German predecessors 
who developed the Gothic tradition. 

In the final analysis, of course, 
one’s judgment of Hawthorne will 
be influenced by one’s philosophic or 
religious position. To those who be- 
lieve that the tragic vision of life is 
valid, even if it is not “the noblest 
work of man’s spirit,” whether they 
are Christians or skeptics, Haw- 
thorne has things to say that he can- 
not possibly say to those who deny 
the tragic view. The full tones of an 
author’s voice cannot carry across 
the gulf of diametrically opposed 
fundamental beliefs; on the other 
side his words may seem to have been 
uttered in a whisper or a distorted 
croak. Without a sense of the reality 
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of moral issues; without a realization 
of what it means to be “in the 
wrong” not merely in the eyes of 
someone else, and not merely from 
the point of view of a relative and 
passing set of mores, but finally and 
ultimately; without a conviction 
that science cannot eliminate moral 
evil, however much it may do (and 
it may in the end do less than we 
have supposed) to control and melio- 
rate natural evil; without, finally, 
an awareness of the difference be- 
tween facts and values, an awareness 
that does not involve one in any de- 
nial that values are meaningful facts 
and facts are potential values—with- 
out this sense, this realization, this 
conviction, this awareness, one can- 
not read Hawthorne with very much 
profit or very much pleasure. 

But an increasing number of 
those who have read the signs and 
portents and responded to the pres- 
sures of our age have been stimulated 
to develop such attitudes. That is 
why Hawthorne is so very much 
more alive today than he was in 
1900. That is why he will continue 
to be a major voice at least as long as 
the disintegration of our society pro- 
ceeds and possibly far beyond what- 
ever palingenesia may effect. To the 
well satisfied, to the wholly content, 
to the complacent, he will continue 
to seem a minor voice. But to these 
a very large number of all the great- 
est writers are meaningless and mute. 
Hawthorne will be in good company 
come what may. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes Today 
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the death of Oliver Wendell 

Holmes, he has dropped decid- 
edly in the esteem of the cultivated 
reading public, yet recently schol- 
ars, at least, have begun to give him 
more acclaim. This fact, then, raises 
the problem of just how good 
Holmes is as an author and what his 
place in American literature will ul- 
timately be. Because the movement 
of an author’s reputation tends to 
resemble an oscillation between too 
low and too high a position, there 
is a need for a consciously critical 
evaluation which will indicate where 
the oscillation will come to rest—at 
least for our time. The qualification 
is needed, yet it should not be made 
too strongly. 

For while we cannot actually 
make an estimate which is sub specie 
eternitatis, we can attempt to trim 
off the non-literary factors which 
corrupt our literary judgments, and 
so come close to an zsthetic evalu- 
ation. That this seems possible I at- 
tribute to the relatively constant 
qualities of human nature to which 
art always appeals. Thus, despite 
personal predelictions and changes 
in times and tastes, something more 
than an impressionistic relativism is 
possible. What I mean to suggest is 
that a good critic, despite his own 
preference for metaphysical or clas- 
sical or the now unfashionable ro- 
mantic literature, should be able to 
distinguish a good from a bad piece 
of work in any of these veins. 

Thus it may be demonstrated that 


[' the sixty odd years since 


earlier criticisms of Holmes, written 
at a time when his reputation was 
still high, point out most of the de- 
fects which we ourselves see. The 
difference to be found is that the 
total impression of his works as then 
received was favorable, while now 
it is unfavorable. Since this change 
is due largely, I think, to non-liter- 
ary factors, it will be my task here 
to isolate these factors so that a more 
nearly literary judgment may be 
possible. 
II 

What are the reasons why Holmes 
is held in less esteem today than in 
his own day? They seem to be three: 
taste has changed; much literature 
has been written in the United States 
since Holmes; and the set of social 
values held today is quite different 
from that held by the readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly in the third quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. If we 
take up these factors in reverse order, 
we note that Dr. Holmes had about 
him a good deal of the snob. This 
aspect is connected only at certain 
points with the zsthetic, yet it irri- 
tates the average contemporary 
reader and colors his total reaction, 
for we are to some extent influenced 
by our ability or inability to accept 
the attitudes which the author is 
projecting. Although such attitudes 
may not affect the zsthetic quality 
of his work (though they usually 
do), still the total view presented 
may cause a work to fail in one pe- 
riod and succeed in another. 

Melville is a case in point. While 
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I suppose complication, if not pes- 
simism, is a necessary concommitant 
of the metaphysical style, it is more 
the viewpoint than the expression 
which creates today’s interest in Mel- 
ville, blinding people of really great 
sensitivity to the fact that the Lear- 
like soliloquies are not skillfully 
turned out and do not really come 
off. 

But to return to the point of 
departure from which this digres- 
sion began, it is worth stating that 
Holmes is for us irritatingly snob- 
bish. The reverse seems to have been 
true in his day. It has been perti- 
nently pointed out by Hayakawa 
and Jones that the Af¢lantic readers 
then enjoyed this aspect, either as 
real leisure class members who auto- 
matically believed in their superior- 
ity or as aspirants to that class who 
wished to emulate those who were 
already there. But from Parrington 
down Holmes’ snobbery has been re- 
marked, and I think with justice. 
For the point has somewhere been 
made that the really or nearly great 
writers who were concerned with so- 
ciety with a capital S, at some time 
passed the point of thinking that 
status was of supreme importance. 

While one major reason for 
Holmes’ decline in esteem is social, 
the principal cause for his recent 
rise in scholarly regard is equally 
non-literary. Recent attention to his 
essays and to the novels has brought 
the discovery that in criminology he 
was the precursor of Clarence Dar- 
row’s views on reform (H. H. 
Clark’s Major American Poets) and 
in psychiatry a precursor of Freud. 
But even if these views should cause 
a Holmes revival, the reasons will 
be social and intellectual just as were 
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those which caused his decline. 
Turning now to the second point, 
which holds that Holmes’ position 
has slipped because of what has been 
written since his time, we note that 
this change is only partly literary 
too. In this instance it was Holmes’ 
contemporaries who were misled by 
extra-xsthetic considerations. Pride 
in American production—an aspect 
of cultural colonialism—and mem- 
bership in the Cambridge group who 
formed a mutual admiration society 
gave Holmes an exaggerated stature. 
Indeed he has an assured historical 
position. But zsthetically he has to 
stand up beside all that has been 
written since. Eliot’s statement that 
the addition of new work changes 
the history of literature is valid here. 
The new writing puts its weight on 
that which went before so as to con- 
dense it like layers of mud on the 
sea floor which are compressed into 
rock. The more recent writing is 
more fluid than the older which has 
already hardened into permanent 
stone. Homer and by now Shake- 
speare have taken enduring form. 
But Holmes is still subject to this 
pressure and is thinning out or down. 
The final factor to be considered 
is the change of cultivated taste 
since Dr. Holmes’ day. He grew up 
in the romantic era when tender 
emotion was prized as content, when 
form was loose, compactness hardly 
desired, and when a fairly fluent 
style was considered advantageous. 
Today we acclaim complexity, al- 
lusiveness, indirection, intensity, the 
irrational, and expressive form—all 
products of the strain of our age. 
There is nothing wrong with this 
except that we have developed a 
doctrinaire cult which demands the 
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same qualities of all times and places 
so that we are in the comic position 
of praising Wordsworth for irony. 
And by such a standard Holmes is 
found wanting. 

The problem then is to evaluate 
Holmes by stripping from him the 
false acclaim given him by his as- 
sociates and contemporaries without 
unduly detracting in our estimate 
because he does not fit our stylistic 
taste. I shall attempt this by consid- 
ering in succession his poetry, his fic- 
tion, and his Breakfast-Table series. 


III 


Dr. Holmes made his first success 
as a poet; indeed he was known as a 
writer of verse for some twenty-five 
years before he became known as a 
prose artist with the publication 
of The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. But as a poet he will last only 
in the anthologies. This is true not 
because he was a romantic, but 
because he displayed some of the ro- 
mantic traits in their worst forms; 
that is, his emotion is sentiment or 
sentimentality, his poems are often 
too long, and his metre is correct and 
fluent but only rarely produces any 
intensity through his control of 
sound. His rationalism: which coun- 
terbalanced his sentimentality took 
the form of a liking for eighteenth 
century form and balance. He was 
partial to the closed couplet and es- 
pecially liked the abab quatrain in a 
tetrameter or an alternation of tetra- 
meter and trimeter. He also liked to 
use couplets of varying lengths ar- 
ranged in stanzas. And it is true of 
his thought as of his expression that 
it followed roughly the regency taste, 
which if it avoided the excesses of 
Sturm und Drang romanticism, also 


failed to gain its most successful ef- 
fects. A poet needs more than a mix- 
ture of sentiment, wit, and urbanity 
to gain higher positions than Camp- 
bell and Moore, whom Holmes es- 
pecially admired. 

His poetry is today best known 
for his skillful blend of humor and 
sentiment, for his wit—whether car- 
rying an undertone of meaning or 
not—and for a few short serious 
pieces. His longer efforts, “Poetry: a 
Metrical Essay,” “A Rhymed Les- 
son,” and “‘Wind-Clouds and Star- 
Drifts,” will not stand up because 
Holmes could not adequately sus- 
tain the structure. 

It has been said that Holmes is 
America’s best occasional poet, and 
this dubious honor we need not take 
from him. He had the right qualities 
for it—geniality, fancy, a vein of 
sentiment, and the sort of vanity 
which always desires to please. He 
could not say no, and always turned 
up with a “Welcome to’ the Chicago 
Commercial Club,” a “Prelude to a 
Volume Printed in Raised Letters for 
the Blind,” verses ““At a Banquet to 
the Chinese Embassy,” or poems 
for the annual reunions of the class 
of ’29. But work of this sort always 
seems better in the artificial light of 
the occasion than later in the clear 
light of day. At their best these 
poems have a sprightly fancy, a neat 
play on words, and corruscating wit; 
at their worst they are versified 
prose or high class doggerel. When 
good they are smooth, machine- 
turned, and French-polished. But 
they will not last as serious poetry, 
perhaps because most of them were 
not meant seriously. He could turn 
on this flow as easily as he could a 
water-tap. 
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Probably the best of these poems, 
whether commemorating some 
friend like Lowell or the group of 
29, shade off into the poems which 
combine pathos and humor. Of these 
perhaps the most memorable is ““The 
Last Leaf” which Lincoln loved. 
This celebration of Major Melville, 
the novelist’s grandfather, is carried 
on by a mixture of conventionally 
poetic expression and lighter humor. 
The fourth stanza, which Lincoln 
especially liked, is characteristic of 
the sentiment: 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


Less successful in their grotesque 
exaggeration are the lines: 


But now his nose is thin 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff. 


But without the final stanza in 
which Holmes sees himself as a last 
leaf—which he actually became— 
and brings home the pathos to his 
readers, this poem would never have 
achieved its fame. 

Even from the one stanza quoted, 
‘it is easy to demonstrate Holmes’ de- 
fects as a poet. He loves the eight- 
eenth century epithets and is not too 
careful about their being new. Con- 
sequently he has a tendency to de- 
pend upon stock response—in this 
instance to the mild melancholy of 
graveyard imagery. A comparison of 
this stanza with Emily Dickinson’s 
poem, “I died for beauty,” which 
may have caught some of its diction 
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(i.e. moss, tomb, name) from “The 
Last Leaf,” shows what Holmes 
could not achieve in intensity. 

In many respects his clever poems, 
like “Contentment” and “Latter 
Day Warnings,” which depend 
chiefly upon wit, are his most suc- 
cessful. They do not aim too high 
and they have a wonderful flow of 
fancy and an adequate command of 
sound. 

At times he becomes rhetorical 
also, and while Dryden has been 
praised as a rhetorical poet, Holmes 
was correct when he felt that in him 
it indicated a kind of strain for ef- 
fect which he recognized when he 
was composing for some types of 
public occasion. In its way “Aye tear 
her tattered ensign down!” is effec- 
tive. It at least catches attention not 
only by its dramatic appeal, but 
also by the force of the two stressed 
syllables which open the line. But 
the rest of the poem is in regular 
iambic rhythm and falls off. Some 
of the war poems also carry this 
hortatory tone, but with fair not 
first class success. 

Nonetheless “The Chambered 
Nautilus” will be a public favorite, 
and with good reason, for it is rather 
uncharacteristic in having a com- 
bination of a slow and stately tread 
with a light-footed ripple. This 
movement is accounted for by the 
irregularities of rhythm produced by 
introducing a spondee into the sec- 
ond foot of the long lines. This 
forces a slower reading of these lines 
which contrasts in effect with the 
quickness of the short lines. Again, 
the diction, while reminiscent of 
other work, reminds one rather of 
Keats and Wordsworth than of Pope 
and Campbell. That is to say, the 
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diction is much more specific than 
usual without losing whatever qual- 
ity his ordinary abstractness gives. 
There is a type of ambiguity in- 
volved here of a queer but interest- 
ing sort, for many of the figures 
can be taken in both a conventional 
and an actual sense. Thus the ship of 
pearl is really pearl, the purpled 
wings are real, the irised ceiling is 
iridescent, the lustrous crypt has 
luster: so we get a kind of serious 
parody of the abstract style in which 
the diction has real as well as habitual 
connotation. 

Of course the poem has flaws. 
There are too many verbal echoes, 
but the point probably most made 
against it will be the moralizing em- 
phasis. While this, rather than the 
higher poetic quality, is what makes 
the poem popular, it may be a cur- 
rent mistake to demand that a poem 
have no moral statement. Perhaps 
the objection is that the final stanza 
makes the statement too directly in- 
stead of by use of figurative langu- 
age. But here two things may be 
said: first, the structure is logically 
that of the Homeric simile with the 
first four stanzas giving an extended 
statement of one side of the com- 
parison, while the last stanza gives 
the other side. Secondly, this tech- 
nique of giving a moral or an in- 
sight at the end of a poem has the 
advantage of climax. Damnation of 
this technique would undermine 
Keats’ “Ode to a Grecian Urn” 
which I am loathe to do. Thus while 
it may be valid to say that a poet 
today should not try to imitate this 
style, I would not have it claimed 
that a moral alone makes a poem bad, 
just as a statement that a contem- 
porary composer should not try to 
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imitate Mozart does not mean that 
Mozart is bad. 

But taken all in all, Holmes does 
not hold up as a poet. He lacked the 
narrative skill of Longfellow, wrote 
fewer good lyrics than Bryant, had 
less variety than Lowell, had neither 
Emerson’s insights nor his more sub- 
tle ear, lacked the tension and com- 
plexity of Emily Dickinson, and had 
none of the sustained power and 
broad sweep of Whitman. As has 
been pointed out by W. S. Knick- 
erbocker,’ one thing wrong with 
Holmes was that his poetic theory 
made writing poems too easy or too 
difficult, for on the one hand any- 
one could be a mechanical versifier, 
and on the other the poet was the 
mere vehicle for abstract truth. 
Holmes was aware of being too much 
the former, and only too rarely of 
being the latter—as in “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” for instance. It 
takes more than a feeling of inspir- 
ation to make a good poem. 

A brief examination of Holmes’ 
fiction will help us to see what de- 
fects prevented him from being a 
greater novelist. Holmes felt that 
every person has at least one novel 
in him, and in his case he wrote three. 
As Oberndorf suggests, Holmes may 
have been pushed into science by 
his early rebellion against the rigor- 
ous Calvinism under which he was 
reared. At any rate he used his nov- 
els in an attempt to exercise this 
spirit, though he knew this was part- 
ly in vain, for he wrote to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe that “I do not believe 
you or I can ever get the iron of 
Calvinism out of our souls.” Yet the 


novels have as their serious problem 

\“His Own Boswell: 2 Note on the Poetry of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes,” Sewanee Review, XLI, 454- 
466. 
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the derangement of personality, and 
especially in Elsie Venner the idea 
that abnormal individuals can not be 
held responsible for their acts. But 
not even this excellent subject mat- 
ter makes them very good as novels. 
The last of the three, A Mortal An- 
tipathy, may be dismissed at once 
as an oversimplified and generally 
feeble attempt. The first two are 
considerably better. But they are 
abortive as works of art despite their 
interesting phases. 

Indeed Holmes’ shortcomings are 
so numerous and so serious that he 
will not hold up as a novelist, for he 
was rather poor at plot, he was not 
good at dramatic characterization, 
and he lacked emotional power. Take 
these in their order. Holmes does not 
have a complete absence of plan; but 
if he does not have too much plot, 
he has the wrong kind. That is to 
say, he uses the trappings of melo- 
drama, like the diabolical villain who 
is foiled, and yet he is totally unable 
to make these complications con- 
vincing. If Dickens is to be con- 
demned for his melodrama, Holmes 
is much worse off, since his work is 
patently artificial and does not carry 
with it even a momentary suspension 
of disbelief. 

Unfortunately, the structure of 
the novel was not for Holmes: it 
was not his ideal medium. Probably 
his best form might have been 
straight case histories, either actual 
or hypothetical, but for the readers 
of the Atlantic he was forced to 
dress up his psychological studies 
with plot, romance, and dramatic 
petticoats. The result is that in his 
“medicated novels,” the medication 
is good but the sugar coating of the 
pill is not. His novels as novels are 
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only fair. 

Nor is Holmes’ characterization 
much more effectual. Despite the 
fact that he had an extraordinary 
understanding of the operations of 
the human mind, he had an analyt- 
ical rather than a dramatic imagin- 
ation. Consequently he shows a large 
number of excellent insights suffic- 
iently penetrating to fully justi- 
fy Dr. Oberndorf’s claims in The 
Psychoanalytic Novels of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes that he anticipated 
Freud, but he did not find an ideal 
medium for these insights in the 
novel. Elsie Venner is supposed to be 
abnormal because she was pre-natal- 
ly poisoned when her mother was 
bitten by a rattlesnake. We might 
accept this in some form, but not 
easily in the one Holmes gives where- 
in Elsie has ophidian characteristics, 
a poisonous bite, and the power to 
stare down a snake which is on the 
point of biting the hero. The total 
picture is not believably unified, 
however good his insights may be. 
And this is equally true of the hero- 
ine of The Guardian Angel, who is 
supposed to be dominated in turn by 
the hereditary influences of various 
ancestors. The total portrait does not 
seem quite like any person who was 
ever alive. 

Dr. Holmes is rather more success- 
ful with his uncomplicated charac- 
ters. Plenty of them are well done; 
nor are they all stock types: his busi- 
ness managers and preachers and am- 
bitious mothers are drawn from life. 

But too much of the characteriz- 
ation is done by having an interested 
person describe another character. 
As William Lawton wrote in 1898 
in The New England Poets, “We 
rarely hear any voices but Holmes’ 
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own.” The Professor in Elsie Venner 
and Byles Gridley in The Guardian 
Angel do too much of the analysis, 
and this at the cost of narrative pro- 
jection. They are admittedly good 
at it because they are both Holmes; 
and he was always his best subject. 

Nor does Holmes have much emo- 
tional power. Effects of comedy and 
sentiment are within his range, but 
he cannot, because he is incapable of 
feeling them, project complex or 
deep emotions. The powers of Haw- 
thorne and Melville are completely 
beyond him. Consequently it has 
often been pointed out that the best 
features of the novels are the excel- 
lences of essays. The pictures of New 
England manners, for example, are 
wonderful, the descriptions of social 
affairs are excellent; but they are 
things that are done equally well in 
the Breakfast-Table series. 

If Holmes is, then, to stand on his 
prose work at all, it must be upon 
the Breakfast-Table series rather 
than upon his imperfectly realized 
fiction. And here as Hayakawa and 
Jones have suggested, he developed a 
form ideally suited to his tempera- 
ment and abilities. He had a quick 
and scintillating mind, ready with 
analogies, and stocked with unusual 
as well as common information. He 
talked well and knew it, and he liked 
to please. He had a “strategy,” to 
use Kenneth Burke’s phrase (I am 
indebted to Mary Elizabeth Smith of 
Butler University for this sugges- 
tion), in these genial monologues, of 
flitting about from one subject to 
another in a way which showed off 
the quickness of his mind without 
compelling him to stay on one sub- 
ject long enough to be offensive. 
This was especially convenient when 
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he was attacking Calvinistic dogma 
or taking up the volcanic subject of 
organic evolution. Holmes bats a 
theme once or twice against a bank- 
board like a player practicing tennis, 
and then lets the ball drop before 
he has really given away his style to 
a spectator. 

That this is not due to intellectual 
incapacity is evident in such essays 
as “The Contagion of Puerperal 
Fever” and “Mechanism in Thought 
and Morals,” which handle their sub- 
jects thoroughly and prove that he 
could really do something when he 
wished, and when his audience was 
not one he was afraid to offend. But 
this is not his favorite vein, and al- 
though the writing here is as good 
as any he did, and is wisely included 
in the latest one volume selection of 
his work, he will not stand as a prose 
artist upon his medical essays, but 
upon the Breakfast-Table series. 

The most widely known of these, 
The Autocrat, is not in all respects, 
the best. Over the Tea Cups can be 
counted out as a senile continuation 
much inferior to the first three. Of 
these, The Poet is slightly inferior; 
it is not much below the first, but it 
shows some weariness. The mental 
arteries have begun to harden, and 
the elasticity and vitality have begun 
to decline. The Autocrat, by con- 
trast, has abundant charm; it shows 
the geniality which impressed all 
who knew the Doctor personally, 
the wealth of illustration, the rapid- 
ity of fire, the poetry, the sentiment, 
and the brilliance which character- 
ize his best work. But I feel that 
Holmes’ position would be higher if 
it were The Professor which were 
better known. On the negative side, 
it is probably a bit more sentimental, 
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for Iris and Little Boston almost 
drip. This, I take it, is because 
Holmes was heading toward the 
novel, so that The Professor has 
somewhat more plot than The Auto- 
crat, which is a dubious advantage. 
But these defects, if such they are, 
do not outweigh the heavier material 
and better tone of the book. 

It has two qualities which stand 
the test of time better than most 
of his work. These are the relatively 
positive attack upon the ideas of 
original sin and the greater emphasis 
upon human nature. In the first 
place Holmes is only here willing to 
take a firm position against conser- 
vative religious doctrines. And while 
it is true that this battle had been 
won for the intellectuals, it is also 
true both that he had to fight it 
out for himself and that he helped 
win it for the rising new middle 
classes. Consequently there is more 
sustained content for us in The Pro- 
fessor than in The Autocrat. In the 
second place it is always evidence 
from The Professor which is adduced 
when Holmes is claimed to be “a 
great humanist,” as he has been by 
M. A. deWolfe Fuller in American 
Writers on American Literature. 
For in this volume Holmes announ- 
ces, “I go for man, Sir, for woman, 
Sir!” instead of emphasizing as he 
often does, “Politically I go for 
equality, but socially for the qual- 
ity.” And this change is charac- 
teristic of the tone of the entire 
volume. 

But even if we single out The Pro- 
fessor, where does that leave 
Holmes? What of Holmes as a prose 
writer? His position cannot be too 
high. His style is pleasant, witty, re- 
laxed—this is not a contradiction— 
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and lacks tension or power. While 
he often writes long sentences, they 
do not have Samuel Johnson’s vital- 
ity. They are not built, but just 
grow. The wealth of illustration, the 
fancy of the many figures, is at first 
striking. But there is little economy; 
the figures of speech seem to be 
merely decorations rather than an 
inherent part of the thought. He has 
many bright ideas, but he pulls his 
punches. When he suggests that only 
“depolarized” words should be used 
in discussing religion, he shows an 
insight which was emphasized by his 
son when he held that we should 
think ¢hings instead of words and he 
has started on a track which was 
later developed fully and fruitfully 
by the semanticists. But Dr. Holmes 
was too interested in working out 
new quips to drive such a point 
home. 

The result is a total impression of 
thinness. Actually he had more ideas 
than most authors, but he was too 
tightly bound by the Brahmin view 
that it was ungentlemanly to take 
things seriously, to be inclined to- 
ward sustained thought. Because he 
lacked emotional intensity, and be- 
cause his verbal agility—like Mere- 
dith’s—tended to cancel itself out 
as each new twist makes us forget 
the one before, the result is a whole 
which seems less than the sum of its 
parts, a whole which lacks massive 
impact. He seems to be shooting 
peas instead of seventy-pounders. 
There is here almost none of the in- 
tensity of metaphysical prose. Thus 
his style, for all its charm, is relaxed 
enough to produce a mild boredom. 
Like Howells, whose style Holmes’ 
strikingly resembles, his prose now 
seems a little bit dull. 
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IV 

The result of such an examination 
as this must, I think, be unfavorable 
to Holmes. Aside from a few poems 
he will be read only by specialists. 
While it is still possible to get pleas- 
ure from the monologues of the 
Breakfast-Table, it is not a gripping 
or impressive pleasure. His wit palls, 
his geniality is vapid, his social view- 
point is unacceptable, and his senti- 
ment now seems thin. The novels 
are unsuccessful as works of art; 
there are brilliant insights there but 
he lacks the dramatic power to pro- 
ject them so that they will mean 
much except to a psychiatrist. A 
few of his poems will last, of course, 
but they will not be considered 
great. ““The Chambered Nautilus” 
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and “The Last Leaf” have their 
charm; “The Moral Bully” has its 
bite; and “‘Contentment,” “Latter- 
Day Warnings,” and “The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece” have their humor—but 
that is all. 

Nor is it likely that the total view 
of Dr. Holmes will change. While 
it is certain that present taste will 
ultimately turn in another direction, 
yet even if that direction proves 
favorable to Holmes, his work is not 
good enough in its kind to receive 
the highest esteem. He is no Melville 
to be revitalized. For his work lacks 
the inner tension, the emotional 
depth, and in the main even the sus- 
tained thought to undergo a success- 
ful revival, which after all must have 
a significant basis in esthetic worth. 


The Saint in the Square 


ALICE MosER 


Old Pierre, gleaming with medals, 

Blessed the smokestacks on the river 

And sleeps in his parish, the drowsy Square, 
Under the chartreuse sky. 


Pigeons and the ships were blessed impartially 
Till they and the unheeding sky 

Circled into one world we could not see 
Being sound and split into reality. 


The saint, by his logic, barters prayers 
For daily bread. The coinless leaves 

Win favors free. “He is lost,” 

The tourists say of a traveler to the ether. 


Brown as the earth beneath him 


Predictable as dawn, 


A parchment scrolled with madness 
Is curling in the sun. 


Vittoria Colonna: Queen of the Renaissance 


CLaRA LEDERER 


UR hundred years ago a cy- 
Peses-veos coffin was covered 
with tar and left standing in 
the corner of a convent chapel in 
Rome till it disappeared into hope- 
less obscurity. The funeral rites had 
been simple as those of a nun, yet 
were those of a woman mourned 
through all Italy as the glory of her 
century, the most illustrious in the 
history of the Western world. 

She was Vittoria Colonna, the only 
woman Michelangelo ever loved, and 
almost as celebrated for her beauty, 
virtue, and genius as the artist for 
his Sistine murals and Medici sculp- 
tures. He was at the height of his 
glory when she died, yet he rose from 
beside her deathbed to let it be 
known that the earth, now she was 
gone from it, was little to him. 

“Victories troop with her on eith- 
er hand,” Ariosto wrote of her in 
an elaborate, versified pun on her 
first name. And it is true that she 
was paid such widespread homage 
in her lifetime as is seldom granted 
even to the greatest. Medals were 
struck in her honor; bishops carried 
parchment copies of her poems about 
with them; when she left Rome to 
visit a neighboring town, papal court 
delegates followed her to request her 
return. Regal powers she might have 
had for the asking. Yet she lavished 
her wealth in charities, and chose to 
spend her last days in the Benedic- 
tine convent of St. Anne’s, commun- 
ing with what in one of her finest 
sonnets she called, so reverently, 
“that mighty power which clears the 


intellect, inflames the heart with 
virtue.” 

She was a member of the mighty 
House of Colonna, for centuries ex- 
alted above royalty. It claims de- 
scent from Julius Caesar, and (usu- 
ally by the expedient of having 
fought on both sides) has survived 
the wars of the Middle Ages, Na- 
poleonic invasion, and nineteenth 
century revolt to give Rome a fas- 
cist governor, the United States an 
ambassador, and Mussolini an oppon- 
ent. Its strife with the rival house 
of the Orsini caused a long series of 
civil wars between church and state, 
and to this day a Colonna and an 
Orsini cannot meet in Rome as they 
are under a traditional obligation to 
kill each other on sight. It also gave 
the world a Pope in Martin the Fifth, 
who brought the papacy back to 
Rome from Avignon, Louis the 
Fourteenth a mistress in Maria Man- 
cini Colonna, and Lepanto a hero 
against the Turks. 

A red marble column commemo- 
rating this victory was the subject 
of one of Petrarch’s most famous 
poems, and still stands today in the 
Colonna Palace in Rome. Said to be 
the most extensive private residence 
in the world, its gardens were em- 
bellished with statues excavated from 
the palaces of the Caesars. During 
the recent German occupation its 
art treasures were stored for safety 
in the Vatican, among them an ivory 
and ebony cabinet carved with a 
copy of Michelangelo’s “Last Judg- 
ment.” 
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But the splendors of her house 
grow dim before the fame of Vit- 
toria, its saintly poetess. Daughter 
of the Grand Constable of Naples, 
she was born in 1490 at Marino, in 
one of her family’s castles among the 
citron groves on the shores of one of 
Italy’s bluest lakes. During her life 
span, Columbus discovered America, 
Luther was born, Savanarola burned, 
Henry the Eighth divorced, Rabelais 
was articulate, and the arts were car- 
ried to the highest perfection they 
have ever achieved. 

After the manner of princely 
houses, she was promised in marriage 
at the age of four to the little Mar- 
quis of Pescara. She fell precociously 
in love with her playmate, and the 
children, being of the same age, were 
educated together in all the fashion- 
able arts and were inseparable from 
childhood. Their music teacher, 
Pietro Zanure, designed a tenor viol 
so similar to the modern violin that 
Vittoria, who mastered the instru- 
ment, has been called the first woman 
violinist. 

Vittoria grew into the golden- 
haired and dark-eyed type of beauty 
which was the ideal of ‘Titian, while 
her cavalier was remarkable for a 
pointed auburn beard and eyes “‘fiery 
and gentle by turn.” As highly cul- 
tivated a pair as could have been 
found even in the Italy of that day, 
they were married at nineteen amid 
high festivities befitting their rank, 
and seem to have existed in a state 
of dreamy ecstasy until Charles the 
Fifth of Spain, who was also King 
of Naples, declared war on France. 

Pescara, destined by his noble 
birth for a military career, went off 
to glorious exploits in the capacity 
of a cavalry captain, and left Vit- 


toria in their dismal estate among 
the rocks and mists of the island of 
Ischia. Here she brooded through the 
solitary years, writing him love-let- 
ters in verse, embroidering banners 
for him with emblems of Cupids and 
Latin mottoes, and sending him du- 
cats by the thousand for ransom 
money. There had been no children 
of the marriage, and finally in her 
loneliness she adopted a young kins- 
man of her husband’s, a child of an- 
gelic beauty but with maniacal aver- 
sions to any form of instruction. He 
subsided under Vittoria’s gentle in- 
fluence, however, and grew up to be 
a credit to her; she lived to mourn 
his death most bitterly. 

Unfortunately, the qualities with 
which Pescara had dazzled his love- 
sick bride were not as evident to 
others as to her. He was said to be 
without religion or humanity, and 
acquired a reputation for arrogance 
and brutality startling even in an 
age when, as Machiavelli said, ‘“‘hy- 
pocrisy and cruelty were studied as 
fine arts.” Besides, there were sev- 
eral court ladies at Mantua who 
could prove that his conquests had 
not been of an exclusively military 
nature. The impassioned idolatry 
which the high-principled Vittoria 
lavished upon him till his death and 
beyond it is one of the curiosities of 
history. 

He had been offered the throne of 
Naples as a reward for treason to 
his emperor, and there is evidence 
that he was prepared to avail himself 
of the opportunity. Vittoria pleaded 
with him in a letter, saying that she 
would rather be the wife of a loyal 
man than of a king, and that “in 
war and peace, with virtue of the 
soul man may rise higher than the 
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highest kings.” He obliged her by 
substituting the betrayal of his fel- 
low-conspirators and accepting the 
title of generalissimo of the troops. 

Still Vittoria was not disillusioned, 
and saw only courage where others 
saw crime. One day while she was 
at prayers in her private chapel, a 
page brought her word that the mar- 
quis had been wounded in battle. 
She fled in desperate haste to join 
him at Milan, but on the journey was 
met by a messenger who told her that 
she would never again see her hus- 
band alive. She promptly dismount- 
ed, and kneeling in the dust of the 
road gave way to tears and prayers 
and grief so violent that for several 
months thereafter her reason was de- 
spaired of. Expressions of sympathy 
were sent to her from every sover- 
eign in Europe. 

But upon her slow and reluctant 
recovery, it was found that her mind 
had been ennobled and not destroyed 
by her suffering. She laid aside her 
crimson brocades and diamond cros- 
ses, and putting on the black robes 
and white widow’s wimple which 
she wore till the hour of her death, 
applied for permission to enter San 
Silvestro in Rome as a cloistered nun. 
Pope Clement the Seventh, however, 
forbade the abbesses, under pain of 
excommunication, to allow her to 
take the final vows. Men of the High 
Renaissance, including popes, did 
not approve of beautiful and gifted 
thirty-five-year-old widows being ir- 
revocably lost to the world. 

Vittoria returned to Ischia, and 
there made of her home the sanctu- 
ary which the church had denied 
her. She dedicated herself to the writ- 
ing of no less than one hundred and 
thirty-four stilted and elegant ele- 
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gies in honor of her husband, to 
whom she always referred as “her 
fair sun.” These sonnets, having the 
intricate design of filigree and the 
polish of incised amethyst, held a 
tremendous appeal for the cultivated 
public of her day, and before very 
long she had acquired the vogue of 
a modern best-selling novelist. 


II 


She returned to Rome upon the 
outbreak of the plague in Ischia, and 
here it may be said that her real 
life began. The most distinguished 
sages, painters, and churchmen of 
the day thronged about her and paid 
her the homage which a court pays 
a queen. Her knowledge of Dante 
and the Bible was the envy of schol- 
ars, her piety the despair of eccles- 
iastics. Under the lemon trees of the 
convent garden at San Silvestro, they 
sought her out to consult her about 
the Epistles of St. Paul, Roman ar- 
chitecture, and antique sculpture. 
The Duke of Mantua presented her 
with Titian’s priceless ‘Magdalen,” 
and she reciprocated with a per- 
fumed casket of inestimable value. 
Reginald Pole, England’s fugitive 
cardinal who had dared to oppose 
Henry the Eighth’s marital evasions, 
became her close friend. 

She turned now to the writing of 
sacred poetry, and in it attained to 
heights of passionate sincerity un- 
touched in her love poems. To her 
many suitors she always gave the 
same reply, ““My husband is not dead 
to me.” But his death undeniably 
had liberated her to become the wo- 
man she was when the most impor- 
tant event of her life occurred—her 
meeting with Michelangelo in 1535. 

Philosophers with their erudition, 
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courtiers with their wit, and card- 
inals with their theism, had contend- 
ed with each other for her attention. 
But the lonely, sixty-three-year old 
artist exhausted by his life-work and 
his spiritual struggles, asked for 
nothing; and her heart was touched, 
it is safe to say, as never before. 

A controversial literature has ac- 
cumulated concerning the nature of 
their attachment. Romain Rolland 
and John Addington Symonds are 
indignant at the implication that 
they were lovers, Longfellow just as 
indignant at the idea that they were 
not. It was common knowledge that 
from the time of their meeting till 
her death eleven years later, they 
spent long intervals in each other’s 
company, and when both were suf- 
fering ill health, made difficult jour- 
neys to visit each other. She believed 
in painting above the other arts as 
a means of “transporting the soul 
to God,” and his ‘‘Pieta” groups and 
Resurrection drawings were made at 
her request. Under her influence he 
turned his talents to the writing of 
poetry, and in it the sculptor of 
“Moses” and “David” pays her the 
tribute of claiming to have been re- 
born through her perfecting influ- 
ence, and of having found peace for 
his troubled soul in her love. 

In an affectionate letter to him she 
acknowledges a crucifix which he has 
sent to her for criticism, and she re- 
fuses to part with it because it came 
from his own hand. As she listened 
to his mournful confidences and ten- 
der expressions of gratitude, she must 
have known at last that her love for 
the husband of her youth had long 
been a poetic convention at best. 

_ Vittoria was a woman who stood 
in serene relief against much time- 


liness of ferocity and affectation. 
She knew, as no other ever has, how 
to grace a banquet-hall with dignity 
and a cloister cell with exquisite wo- 
manliness. The austere and sensitive 
Michelangelo was not one to over- 
look these qualities, nor is it likely 
that he who had been obsessed by 
ideals of beauty every waking hour 
of his life could gaze upon the state- 
ly, golden-haired poetess in her sable 
velvets and silvery veil, and not be 
stirred to the depths of his dynamic 
and virile spirit. 

A sexual passion between two such 
rich and powerful natures, enamored 
as they were of each other’s souls, 
was inevitable. Yet, as they sat in the 
laurel shadows beside the chapel 
fountain at San Silvestro with all of 
Rome spread out below them, and 
he told her that “‘art is a shadow of 
God’s melody,” it doubtless came 
upon them that it was their aspir- 
ation towards God that drew them 
together. And thus renunciation be- 
came inevitable, too. The love of a 
broken-hearted religionist and a vir- 
tual nun must have remained uncon- 
summated only because it was mu- 
tually cherished so deeply. 

“Our affection is tied with a Chris- 
tian knot,” she once wrote to him. 
Then there is his by now classic re- 
mark on leaving her deathbed, that 
“the regretted in that solemn moment 
not having kissed her for the first 
and last time.” In the life as in the 
work of a great artist, there is no 
place for even the most trifling de- 
ceptions; and it is little likely that 
Michelangelo would have found any 
reason for a lie in this matter sacred 
to him beyond all others. 

In 1540 Vittoria asked Charles 
the Fifth to intercede on behalf of 
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her family against Pope Paul the 
Third, who was demolishing the 
Colonna fortresses because of their 
refusal to pay a newly levied salt 
tax. She withdrew to Viterbo during 
the strife, but on falling ill there was 
seized with a longing to be near 
Michelangelo, and returned to Rome. 

This last illness baffled her physic- 
ians. They treated her for a bron- 
chial disorder, perhaps of tubercular 
nature, by prescribing emulsions of 
poppy heads and electuaries of 
liquorice and boiled wine, but they 
admitted that they had little faith 
in a cure, and attributed her ailment 
to “having too strong feelings.” Un- 
able to break a long habit of think- 
ing much and feeling deeply, she 
died on the twenty-fifth of Febru- 
ary, 1547, in the fifty-seventh year 
of her age. 

Michelangelo was described by his 
friends as one “bereft of his senses 
from grief.”” He worked no more, 
save at the designing of his own 
tombstone. Vittoria was dead; it was 
obvious that nothing beyond 
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thoughts of his own death was of 
any further interest to him. 

In her last hours Vittoria com- 
posed a Latin hymn, and left in- 
structions for her simple funeral. 
Another reason for the strict com- 
pliance with which her dying re- 
quest was met, however, may have 
been the fact that some of her re- 
ligious poetry, written during the 
incipient Reformation and exalting 
God above the Church, had rendered 
her suspect of heresy. She was on 
the black-list of an already flourish- 
ing Inquisition, and if she had lived 
longer, would have added martyr- 
dom to her other accomplishments. 

It is strange that in all Italy, that 
veritable forest of monuments to 
ballad-singers and pastry-cooks as 
well as emperors and saints, there 
should exist no memorial to this most 
celebrated woman in Italian history. 
Vittoria Colonna was laid to rest in 
an unmarked grave, if in any grave 
at all, and her only monument is the 
love of the greatest artist, perhaps 
the greatest man, of all time. 


Epilogue 


Tep Isaac 


In the end 
one can’t defend 
from time the seasoned 
tree, the river; or mend 
with time the worn, the broken, 
the bird’s dead silence; or depend 
on time for solace, relief, or end. 


Lyric And Pastoral Sonnets 


Jutio Herrera Y REIssic* 
Translated from the Spanish by Edna Worthley Underwood 


The Necklace of Salambo 


I—Green Eyes 


Raging storm of battle wakes 
And the Scotland of green lakes 
Still enchants in your strange eyes, 
Where vague, changing vision lies, 
Melancholies shy, dim, run, 
Drink their absinth . . . Magician— 
Comets slash with sharp, black lines 
Your lids . . . Constellation Signs 
Of your deep glances of green, 
Sea of Life wherein I’ve seen 
My dull boat sink daily down. 


II—Gray Eyes 


I know not what regions shy 
Of snow-storms, gray crags, sand, 
Creep into the disks and lie 
Of your two eyes of Lapland. 
Nights Boreal . . . storm musterings .. . 
Kremlins pearl-built . . . Sheepfold— 
Great Bears—surly—blusterings 


To the Constellations Gold .. . 


* Julio Herrera y Reissig was born in Montevideo, Uruguay, on January 9, 1875. 
He is to South America—in poetic rank and power—what Poe is to the United States. 
He was a man of such superlative genius (despite the fact that he was always an invalid 
suffering from heart disease) that envy spoiled his life and hatred followed his death. He 
ranks as one of the great sonnet writers. Rubén Dario has written: “When Herrera y 
Reissig wrote the poems ‘Water Clocks’ and ‘The Necklace of Salambé’—a miraculous 
necklace made of the miraculous eyes of beautiful women who are dead—the great poet 
had arrived.” And Causinos-Assens, the noted critic of old Spain, has said of “The Theatre 
of the Humble”: ‘These Eclogues, these idylls, where we are shown the loves of youths 
who sometimes bear the great names of Greece of old, rank among the most interesting 
work of Reissig. The sonnets of this sequence possess a patriarchal enchantment—some- 
times distinguished medals of mythological subjects sweeping us back to royal, pastoral 
courts of the seventeeth century. . . . Every one is stamped with beauty, carved in 
phrases of irreproachable form.”—Translator’s note. 


Weep no more, Cleo, my Sweet! 

Love will rule the sleighride fleet 
For Chimeras without end... 

We will go toward all the grays— 
Mist-vague, ailing lands—their ways— 

In ennui your two eyes send. 


IJI—Azure Eyes 


Sweeter than Lethean sleep 
Are your eyes which somehow keep 
Shaking thunders of the star— 
God’s Excelsis Gloria... 
Mystic fire-bits sparkling go 
Azures unspeakable glow 
Like an Idyl Greece might know, 


With white doves ... Himéneo... 


Love-dreams flower-strung and sweet: 
Now the Sacred Swans we greet. 

The gondola waits us there... 
Lohengrin, perchance Raoul, 

We'll love by Blue Island’s Pool, 
Where eternal Spring is fair. 


IV—Gold Eyes 


Your eyes like dots of gold 

Call back epic madness old, 
Osiris, Memphis, noble, wild, 

Pharoes, martyrs undefiled . . . 
Leopards, elephants—India.. . 

Incense, candles—Judea .. . 
Poets—like a gold legion 

With their priests Assyrian. 
Do you love the sun, my sweet? 

Would you cross all space and fleet? 
That power Love can give to you, 

Guide you to the Palace fair 
Of the happy Master there 

Of your eyes of topaz hue. 


V—Black Eyes 


Night-time of eternal hate 
Crystallized in diamond glow 

Of your pupils Dante Great 
Interprets in Inferno, 
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Desolation deep within 

And obsessions evil wait, 
Enervating therein 

Winter waits, chaotic Fate. 
Although betrayal has grieved me 

With wounds sharp, swift, I know 
For God’s Sake give back beauty 

Of those eyes I have loved so, 
Shine on for a funeral sun 

On your grave’s oblivion! 


The Theater of the Humble—Pastoral Sonnets 


I—Sketch of Light 


Live water-jets—hundreds—pray for the wealth 
Rich fields can give sans laborum, sans shrines, 
The fertilizers’ incense sulphuric 
Blends with the iodine of Salt Sea Bay... 
With their dense profiles and their abrupt cones 
Far, dim, great mountain-chains become concrete, 
A sleeping hurricane of violent hues 
The twilight rainbows with mysterious touch. 


Silence so great it numbs, bewitches sense, 
Carthusian superstition, solitude; 
Upon a lonely Plaza Bench he lolls, 
The Seftor, with his rifle, his greyhound . . . 
Upon the road which opens its white yawn 
There sleeps a heavy, awkward, huckster’s cart. 


II—Claro Oscuro 


On Heaven’s threshold the storm howled its last, 

Mule drivers, Carraguefiian voices, rule 
Down hundred cliffs and hillsides multiplied 

Where pulse bird-flocks of handkerchiefs in line. . . 
In lilac air the smoke of huts rises; 

Maternal cows gain back the home pathways; 
Knapsacks on shoulders wood-cutters austere 

Turn toward the tranquil dusk gestures opaque. 


Beside the cemetery—beyond farm homes— 
The twilight splashes orange-yellow lines. 
A grandmother makes good the Scriptural fish. 
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Strong scent of hogs, of cattle penetrates... 
And violet doves leap forth like memories 
From these old walls so wrinkled, so grown grim. 


I1]—The Mothers 


Light—heliotrope and green—o’er wide-spread space. . . 
By slow degrees the sky turns colorless; 
Within the worn fount—one lone iris-song, 
Green moss-grown sculpture of three dolphins round. 
From rock to rock flinging the chastest trills 
A wandering shepherd-ball sweet choiring 
God unto echoes through the dusk; gold urns— 
The pantheistic pools their matins chant. 


Then with slow steps through old byways they come 
Who can recall the Ancient Exodus— 

The Mothers—of dark profile, obscure, blurred, 
Whose flesh keeps scent of clover, of wild thyme, 

Milk-swollen breasts displaying whence depend 
Rose-colored babies—rich fruit, ripe, mature. 


Dark Summer 


CHARLEs Epwarp EATON 


Slowly, as leaves glaze darker with the sun, 

A sensual shadow moves across the mind. 
Watching day die from the leaf veins in one 
Sudden moment of deepening green, I find 

Air shuddering over the placid house 

With a thickening and drawing near of light; 
Voluptuous the ease of hanging boughs 

Strokes our listening love with fingers of the night. 


Your face whose morning poise was bland with spring 
Is a maze of shadow wind-sprung from the air. 

You sit in a slowly narrowing ring 

Of light’s long fading on your evening hair 

Until through shattered branches of light worn thin, 
The branches of desire bring summer dark within. 


She Did Not Cry At All 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


Never where anybody could 

see her, at least. For this was 
that brave new world after war 
which had made love and emotional 
ties as expendable as men and dreams. 
This was the brave new world in 
which you covered the promises and 
hopes inside with a shabby coat of 
cynicism, bedecked your lowered 
head with a silly little hat of disil- 
lusionment to give the appearance 
of latent gayety, and pretended you 
were warm and comfortable in the 
coldness of the night. And she 
never did cry. 

At the end, in fact, she gave the 
coat a smart twirl, cocked the hat 
at a jaunty angle, and was more ani- 
mated, her small dark face holding 
more laughter, than when I had first 
known her, when she possessed all 
of the things she was to lose. 

It was sparkling, sophisticated 
laughter when you heard it in the 
apartment in Paris, while Monsieur 
Daroux played Mozart with his vio- 
lin, not bothering to look at the well- 
thumbed sheets of music on the an- 
tique stand. But when you were 
away from the place, away from the 
bizarre Persian paintings which over- 
flowed the cramped room, the heav- 
ily-pillowed couches, the polished 
glasses, the talk brittle as the glasses 
and heady and meaningless as the 
wine, when you were walking down 
the street later and there were no 
sounds except the slow sharp click 
of her heels on the rain-wet pave- 
ment, it was a soft cry, the half 


S* never did cry, really. 


stifled sob of a little girl who had 
grown up too late. 

She knew this, of course. The 
laughter had not been for me, be- 
cause I had known her a long time. 
And so once when Milt stopped for 
a moment to buy a copy of the 
Paris edition of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, she turned to me quick- 
ly, her head lifted in a jaunty ges- 
ture, her brown eyes using twinkles 
as a disguise, and she said, “Did I do 
all right?” 

“Beautifully,” I said. 

A moment later Milt, whom she 
loved, caught up to us, we both took 
her by the arm again, and continued 
on down the Champs Elysees, walk- 
ing to the bus that would take her 
to the USO billets at suburban Cha- 
tou. In the morning her theatrical 
troupe was going to the port at Le 
Havre to return to the United 
States. 

The bus was waiting in the dark- 
ness, ready to pull out, and we ran 
along the Rue de Berri, almost car- 
rying her slight body between us. 
She kissed Milt quickly, hopped into 
the door of the bus, and became an- 
other of the shadowy figures in its 
dark interior. In a second the bus 
rattled away, rolling down the un- 
lighted street, and we saw her wav- 
ing at us for a fleeting instant. 

I heard him say, “Goodbye,” 
softly. But it was not goodbye to 
her, actually. It was more a good- 
bye to a part of his life, the part in 
which he had been uncertain and 
unsure and struggling, and in which 
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he had gained strength and spirit 
from naive faith and girlish worship 
no longer needed. 

For a moment we stood there in 
the drizzling rain, watching the bus 
become a red tail light, a dot, no- 
thing, and then he turned to me and 
said, ‘Ruthie and me came a long 
way to a blind alley, didn’t we?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“It seems like such a hell of a long 
way from the place in Philly.” 

“Tt is, Milt.” 

He pulled up his coat around his 
neck. “I feel like hell,” he said. 
“How about a drink?” 

“I could use one myself.” 

“T’ve been thinking that the place 
in Philly was just about as drab as 
tonight. All lighted up—and still 
drab. The same way everything was 
lighted up tonight, with artificial 
lights. Only there is one big dif- 
ference. We had a lot of fun at the 
place in Philly. Everything there 
made sense, good sense. It had mean- 
in ”> 


“And tonight didn’t?” I asked, as 
we started to walk away. 

“Not the same kind. Tonight had 
a lot of crazy meanings, the kind 
that frighten you a little.” 
“Tt wasn’t fun.” 


“No. God no.” 

“She’s grown up, Milt. It was a 
pleasure to watch her. But every 
time I began to think of the per- 
formance as a critic might, I re- 
membered a girl I knew once, a girl 
named Anne. I remembered how she 
looked at me the night I returned 
her sorority pin. And then it was no 
good admiring the act.” 

“It was never any good. Oh, it 
was good for the other people, the 
people Ruthie didn’t know. I was 
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proud of her. But it was no good. 
I’ve been married to Ruthie, Ken. 
Still am, technically. I’ve loved her, 
slept with her, cried with her, seen 
her react to every conceivable situ- 
ation, ‘and it was never an act for 
me, not for a second. It was Ruthie 
being brave by cutting her heart out 
and saying, ‘See, what a pretty pres- 
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ent this makes’. 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Let’s get those drinks.” 

It was a drab place, that one in 
Philly. It was one of those down- 
town apartments where you get a 
large living room, front or back, for 
a number of inconveniences, usually 
walking four flights up, possibly an 
antiquated bathroom—an old and 
weatherbeaten house converted into 
“Smart New Apartments” (accord- 
ing to the advertisements) for, at 
one extreme or the other, old couples 
with regular incomes or annuities, or 
very young couples with ambitions 
in place of annuities and incomes as 
varying and unsubstantial as their 
moods. 

The furniture in their apartment, 
similarly, was old or new. It was 
plush worn to a telltale polish or it 
was some stray piece, a modernistic 
chair or table, which they had been 
able to afford one month by cutting 
down on meals and entertainment. 
There was a small new radio, which 
Milt had bought for Ruthie before 
they were married, and an old record 
player which they had been given 
by an aunt who disapproved of Milt 
but intended to permit nothing to 
interfere with the proprieties. There 
were many Count Basie and Fats 
Waller records, a few Danny Kaye 
numbers (they were his first; he was 
a coming star then and it was smart 
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to have Danny Kaye), a smattering 
of the classics, principally Chopin, 
and a dozen or so records which 
Ruthie used when she practiced her 
dancing. 

She was still in her teens, then, and 
she would dance at the drop of a 
hint—or without any. She would 
pirouette on her way to the kitchen 
for drinks. She would skip and skirt 
around Milt gracefully before kiss- 
ing him on the forehead and saying, 
“JT love you, darling.” She even used 
baby talk. 

They had married when they were 
very young and he had liked the 
baby talk then. Not as much as she 
thought he did, of course. But it 
was sort of cute once in a while. 
She had never realized that a person 
could tire of it, especially when it 
might come before breakfast. She 
had never realized many things, I 
suppose. She was small and I guess 
she felt that occasional baby talk, 
the dancing which became an affec- 
tation, the pouting which was too 
often substituted for the legitimate 
plea or request, went with the small- 
ness of her body, the wide eyes, the 
dewdrop mouth, the girl she was try- 
ing to remain too long. At times 
there was a cuteness to it. It was 
refreshing when it was spontaneous. 
In abundance, when it was employed 
with a reckless frequency, it was 
trying. 

“Grow up, Ruthie,” he would say, 
smiling. 

“All right, meanie,” frowning. 

They spoke the words often, often 
without meaning, but not always. 

But she had a childlike faith in 
Milt, too, as well as a woman’s un- 
restrained love for him; and an abil- 
ity to cast off unnecessary respon- 
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sibilities as children toss aside unap- 
pealing toys, to blandly ignore prob- 
lems which would be forgotten on 
tomorrow anyway. And that was 
good for Milt, for them, for their 
circumstances. And she could laugh 
when he brought three of his friends 
in for drinks and there was no liquor 
in the house; and she would have 
some money somewhere, money put 
away for a new lamp, some new 
stockings, and she never thought for 
a moment about anything except 
the drinks—and these, too, these 
things, went with her, with the thin 
face, the small firm nose she liked 
to wrinkle, the eyes she liked to flut- 
ter, the trim body with the slight 
waist she liked to show and the too 
small breasts she tried to hide. 

In contrast to Ruthie, Milt was 
big, with a gawky kind of tallness, 
long arms, and a gentle awkward- 
ness which was a constant source of 
delight to her. He wore glasses and 
his blue eyes were friendly, frank. 
He had a frowning serious expres- 
sion which could open into a dazzl- 
ing smile carrying more warmth 
than Ruthie’s perpetual enthusiasm. 

I remember him like that now, 
reclining on the rumpled bumpy 
sofa in their living room, leafing hur- 
riedly through a new issue of a liter- 
ary quarterly, Fats Waller’s Ain’t 
Misbehavin on the record player, 
Ruthie and I mixing highballs in the 
kitchen. I can remember him many 
nights talking from that sofa, ex- 
plaining carefully why a story was 
poor, why one of his was good, why 
a movie had something of the artis- 
tic touch, why a play was bad thea- 
ter, while Ruthie mixed highballs 
and made sandwiches in the kitchen. 
But that was when there were par- 
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ties, when she, sometimes awkward- 
ly, sometimes quite gracefully, led 
him into the spotlight that she placed 
wherever he was. 

This night there were only the 
three of us and no spotlight was 
necessary and Ruthie was not con- 
cerned with any role. She was simp- 
ly talking. 

“Will you get some ice cubes, 
Ken?” 

“Coming up.” 

I put them in a bowl and took 
them to the table. Ruthie was pour- 
ing the liquor into the glasses. She 
didn’t look up. 

“Ken,” she said. 

“Yes, Ruthie?” 

“Milt has been feeling very low.” 

“T sort of gathered that.” 

“‘He’s going through one of those 
periods when he’s sure he'll never 


be published, when he doesn’t know 
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why he keeps at it... 
“When he knows that he can’t 
write a line worth repeating or re- 
membering, that he’s been mistaken 
all this time and is a damned fool 
for not discovering it—or admitting 
it—before. He’s going into adver- 
tising because the two of you have 
too much of a struggle this way, 
with him only working four days a 
week so he has time for writing. It 
isn’t fair to you... Right?” 
“I’m sorry, Ken. I forget that 
you’ve been through all this before. 
I guess I just have to talk to someone 
about it once in a while because I 
reach the point where I can’t seem 
to hold it all inside myself.” 
“Sure, Ruthie. I understand that. 
It wouldn’t be natural if you didn’t 
want to talk to somebody.” 
“T tell him that I don’t care about 
the money. I like it here. I like 
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this place. I like the way I can hear 
the typewriter clicking away even 
when I’m lying in bed. I can tell 
just when he’s going good on a story 
and when he’s stuck.” 

“Ken’s told me how sometimes 
you get up in the middle of the night 
and get coffee for him.” 

“Oh, that’s just when I can’t 
sleep.” 

“Because of him?” 

“Maybe. But I don’t mind. I’ve 
never minded.” 

“If he could only crack the mag- 
azines a couple of times. That’s all 
he needs. It does knock hell out of 
your confidence to keep sending stor- 
ies out and have them come back, 
back to the old desk drawer.” 

“I know. But I have so much 
faith in him. I know he writes good 
stuff. It is good stuff. And he'll 
be published some day. I’d bet my 
life on that. Or does that sound 
awful melodramatic, Ken? I know 
I go overboard awful easy.” 

“Tt doesn’t, Ruthie. It’s something 
you believe in very much, and there 
is nothing melodramatic about that. 
It’s quiet and sure and deep.” 

“And I love him very much, too, 
you know. I love him and some- 
times I feel as though he needs me 
more than anything else. And some- 
times I have the strangest feeling 
that I don’t know him at all. And 
it scares me.” 

“Like maybe now?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Don’t worry your little head too 
much about it, Ruthie. It’s only 
Milt in a mood. We all go through 
them.” 

“But I feel so helpless when I 
can’t help.” 


“You do help, Ruthie. One of 
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these minutes you'll kiss him or ask 
him if he wants something or wants 
to do something—and he will, right 
about in that minute. And he'll give 
you a big smile. And presto, like 
magic, everything will be okay 
again.” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

She walked swiftly into the liv- 
ing room. 

“Here they come, darling,” she 
said. “The kind you like.” 

You see, I knew her very well 
then, the girl of those years, of the 
years when swing music swept 
through the nation with a gener- 
ation of jitterbugs in tow and there 
was a faraway war in China and 
Germany looked at the world’s goods 
like a hungry beggar while secretly 
hoarding a rich cache of her own 
and people still talked of the de- 
pression, being in it. 

I did not know the other Ruthie 
so well. There was time in between, 
and distance and change, so many 
changes. And there is no way that 
you can mark down the one time, 
the one place, where the big change, 
the irrevocable change, occurs; 
where life itself is changed by a web 
of circumstances as impossible to 
evade, really, I suppose, as death. 
Then, when it is happening, you are 
not even aware of the web, have no 
sense of being a pawn in some casual 
sport of the fates; and so it is im- 
possible to explain. Later you offer 
long psychological explanations, as 
though emotions can be placed in a 
clinic and neatly pigeonholed like 
symptoms of a disease; and you talk 
very learnedly of what you have ex- 
perienced and why, as though cold 
logic of mind is sufficient to explain 
lost warmth in heart. And partly 
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it is true. But only partly. 

Milt and Ruthie broke up their 
apartment when the war began for 
us and he went to Officers’ Candi- 
date School and he became an officer, 
with all that this means and all it can 
imply. A short time later one of his 
stories was bought by a sophisticated 
magazine. Another was published 
in a well-known literary quarterly. 
Then the sophisticated magazine 
bought another one. I was in the 
Army, too, by this time, and Ruthie 
sent me all three of the magazines. 

“IT knew you would want to see 
them,” she wrote, “and I thought 
you might have trouble getting them 
at camp. I am so excited and proud 
and happy for Milt that I don’t 
know what to do. Of course I’ve 
told everyone I know and almost 
everyone I’ve ever met all about 
the sales. 

“I’m teaching dancing now at 
Overlane Day School and I like it. 
It’s as good a way to put in my time 
as any and the work is pleasant. I 
haven’t seen Milt for more than six 
months now because he gets shifted 
around from one camp to another. 
He thinks he will be heading over- 
seas very soon now. 

“Although it’s almost impossible, 
he tries to keep on writing, especial- 
ly now that he has been published 
and is starting to get established. It 
will be a tragedy if the war spoils 
everything. 

“I hope we will be together again 
soon and maybe can manage to have 
some kind of party before both of 
you ship overseas. It would be at 
my sister’s house. I’m staying with 
her now and I am able to save some 
money for after the war. Well, I’ve 
probably bored you long enough.” 
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It was a long time before we got 
together again, a long time and a lot 
of distance. There were many camps 
left, many hurried goodbyes, many 
drinks consumed for speedy results, 
many stories never written for lack 
of time and too much weariness, 
many miles traveled, many people 
met and some forgotten, many 
changes in a new way of life, a piti- 
ful, abnormal way of living. 

There was loneliness and despair 
and disappointment. There were 
bitterness and cynicism born, and 
hopes and memories lost. There were 
all those dislocations which the Army 
life inevitably produces and with 
which the novelists and sociologists 
and psychologists will be occupied 
for years to come, in a much more 
scientific manner than that which 
could be adopted by the people who 
are the bewildered subjects of their 
studies. There was the dubious ex- 
citement and the fear and the dead- 
ly monotony of war. There was the 
war—and it ended. And Milt was 
a captain and he had become more 
confident, more polished, more 
knowing and less caring, more cas- 
ual about everything and less con- 
cerned about anything; and he was 
sure of himself and of his writing 
now, and he no longer needed 
Ruthie. There had been two years 
in which he had been away from her 
completely, four years in which 
there had been only brief meetings; 
and in struggling by himself, living 
alone, he had lost the need for her, 
the love had gone. Somewhere along 
the way, everything that they had 
built together had vanished. 

One day... some night. In 
one quiet, hurrying moment. In 
one flashing, sickening, frightening 
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thought. There is before and after. 
But it is really gone in the one time, 
which can never be marked down 
accurately, not by itself. 

He was sorry and miserable and 
full of regret. And honest, natural- 
ly. He wrote to her from Germany. 
He wrote a long and honest and dif- 
ficult letter in which he tried vali- 
antly and in vain to explain all of 
the things he could not explain. He 
cannot even explain them fully now. 
And he could not then. He told 
her that he was no longer in love, 
that he knew the war had something 
to do with it but probably not every- 
thing, that possibly they had both 
been very young and had changed, 
that anyway it just wasn’t the same 
now, that he didn’t think it could 
ever be the same again . . . and so 
he was writing this letter. That is 
putting it briefly, bluntly, of course. 
It is not completely fair to Milt. 

Ruthie went a long way to settle 
what she must have thought or pic- 
tured—or prayed—was perhaps 
only a lovers’ misunderstanding and 
therefore understandable, one like 
they may have had on busy Broad 
street one night or in the noise and 
laughter of Lou’s Club on Moravian 
street or in an automat during the 
gray early morning hours or in the 
apartment, their home, on Spruce 
street some sunny afternoon. 

It still seems like something un- 
real to Milt and myself—what hap- 
pened and the way everything hap- 
pened, in so many countries, the 
both of them so far from home. 

“If you tried to put it into a 
story, nobody would believe it,” 
Milt told me once. “It’s just too 
damned fanciful.” 

“It is,” I agreed. ‘Especially when 
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you think of how four years ago 
pretty much your whole life was in 
Philly. Except for some weekends 
in New York and vacations at the 
shore, you had never been anywhere 
else. You walked down Market to 
the Earle to hear Count Basie in per- 
son. You took the subway to Shibe 
Park. You took a trolley to Fair- 
mount Park. You strolled over 
Spruce to a Linton’s restaurant for 
a bun and coffee. And your life 
was sort of between the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill, all of it. That’s 
an exaggeration, of course, but the 
point is there. And now you chase 
all over Europe, the two of you, 
meeting here, meeting there, like a 
couple of principal characters in a 
Hitchcock movie.” 

“T guess it will always be hard to 
believe. It will be something like a 
story that happened to two other 
people.” 

When she received the letter, 
Ruthie gave up her teaching job and 
got into a USO troupe as a dancer. 
She arrived on the continent short- 
ly before the war ended and it was 
a month after that before they could 
manage to get together in Frank- 
furt. 

At first it was exciting. At first 
the old love seemed to be there again, 
perhaps because this was something 
new and different, this strange and 
unexpected meeting in a German 
city, because there was a novel at- 
mosphere, a worldly backdrop, of 
drama and glamour for their kisses. 

But then, after the first nights of 
walking along the gaunt streets of 
the battered city, beside the piles of 
rubble and the cratered buildings, 
and the first times in the officers’ 
gathering spots, the excitement be- 
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gan to fade and he began to feel like 
a selfconscious actor in a bad play. 
And he was still honest. He could 
not be an actor and he was so sure 
of himself now, so certain that the 
future was not theirs together, and 
he told her. 

“JT have never felt lower in my 
life than I did that night,” he ex- 
plained to me later. “I didn’t have 
a name for myself. There weren’t 
any bad enough. That’s the way I 
felt. But I had to do it. Do you 
understand that? It was the only 
thing I could do. The hurt had to 
come. Either way I was a heel. It 
wouldn’t have been fair to Ruthie 
if I had kept on acting. The hurt 
would have come later then. That’s 
the only difference.” 

“Somebody is always hurt, Milt. 
One or the other.” 

“She has changed a lot. She’s quite 
a girl. She’s older, Ken. She’s trav- 
eled and she’s been around and she 
has poise. Our little Ruthie is get- 
ting to be something of a sophisti- 
cated woman.” 

“Our little Ruthie, who used to 
skip along the street like a school- 
girl.” 

“Yes. And sometimes there were 
big strong flashes of the old feeling. 
Sometimes it was almost as though 
we weren’t four whole years apart, 
maybe when she’d take hold of my 
arm in a way I'd always liked, little 
things like that. But mostly it was 
that I felt just damned sorry for her. 
I knew that. I pitied her more than 
anything else. And pity isn’t love. 
In time it only kills it completely.” 

He told me this in Paris, a month 
or so after he had been with Ruthie 
in Frankfurt. Her troupe had gone 
to southern Germany to entertain 
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the Third and Seventh Army troops, 
and he had been transferred to Paris. 
And it was there that everything was 
finally resolved because he met the 
woman which Ruthie had not been 
soon enough, a pretty French girl, 
vivacious, provocative, with the easy 
assurance born of beauty and com- 
fort. 

I liked her. You could not help 
but like her. Her clear blue eyes 
made frank and honest appraisals. 
There was an infectious quality in 
her warm, full-throated laughter. 
The tilt of her nose somehow held 
an exciting appeal, and she could 
give a lift to your spirit with an en- 
compassing glance. And although 
she possessed a great deal of assur- 
ance, she did not have the slightest 
trace of the arrogance or intolerance 
which too frequently develop in per- 
sons who have not led particularly 
difficult lives. 

You could not help but like her 
and you, the outsider, the spectator, 
could see much more clearly the 
great and impassable gulf which 
Ruthie thought she could still 
breach. For she still wrote to Milt 
regularly, from all of the places 
where she entertained, and she wrote 
love letters. She tried not to, but 
she did. And still loving, she could 
not hide the fact that she was still 
hoping. 

Renee, the French girl, was every- 
thing, I suppose, that Ruthie had 
not been. Where Ruthie had been 
acquiescent always, Renee had to be 
constantly pursued and Milt was 
never totally sure of her, as he was 
now sure of his writing. He had 
to be alert, he had to give of him- 
self, he had to be clever and gracious 
and ingratiating, and he had to win 
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over and over again. The chase was 
thrilling because it never quite end- 
ed. Even with conquest it was not 
precluded. 

“Sometimes I think I’m on a mer- 
ry-go-round,” he told me. “But it’s 
wonderful.” 

“TI can imagine it is.” 

“I’ve never had anything as ex- 
citing as this. Honest to God, Ken. 
I’m no youngster. I’ve been around 
alittle. And there’s never been any- 
thing like this. It’s what I’ve al- 
I needed 
She was perfect for me but 


ways wanted, I guess. 
Ruthie. 


“But she just isn’t the one any- 
more.” 


“T guess that’s it.” 
“And Renee is.” 


“Ta 

“She loves you, Milt? I mean, the 
way Ruthie does. That’s important, 
too.” 

“Yes. She has told me that she nev- 
er wanted to marry anyone else. She 
could never get interested enough 
in any guy to feel like giving up her 
independence.” 

““You’ve told Ruthie?” 

“Sure.” 

“You asked about a divorce?” 

“Vee” 

**And?” 

‘And she says all right. She’s go- 
ing to be in Paris next week for a 
day or two before the troupe goes 
on to Le Havre and home, and we’re 
going to talk everything over then.” 

“Any plans for while she’s here?” 

“I thought she might get a kick 
out of a party at Daroux’s. You 
know, his apartment is the kind you 
read about in books. I think she’d 
like it. And I’ve told her to bring 
some people from her show . . . 
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She didn’t bring any people along. 
She came into Paris from Chatou 
alone and Milt and I met her at the 
train in Gare St. Lazare, and she 
was smiling and bright. And she had 
changed. If anything, Milt had 
underestimated. 

I had not seen Ruthie for more 
than four years. She was a little 
sophisticate now. She was not wear- 
ing her hair long but had a smart 
upswept hairdo. The girlish frock 
was gone. It was now a svelte black 
dress. She had always walked with 
grace because of her dancing but 
now there was more than that to it. 
Now it was a delight. And her 
manner was sure. Her hand came 


out the proper distance to greet you. 
There was no trace of the baby talk 
whine in her calm voice. There was 
not too much rouge or too much lip- 
stick and there was, now, eyeshade 


deftly applied. She was a woman 
now, very much a woman. 

And I think she knew the moment 
she met us that this last trip had 
been the most futile one of her life. 
I think she had grown enough to 
know in the second that he kissed 
her strongly on the lips, a kiss that 
expressed tenderness and pity and 
regret as nothing else could have 
done, although he did not realize 
this himself. She had turned her 
cheek, you see, for his kiss and when 
he kissed her on the lips suddenly, 
she was surprised. She was befud- 
dled in the instant of realization and 
so she came to me quickly as refuge 
and kissed me on the cheek. 

“Well, aren’t you going to turn 
the other cheek?” she said then. “It’s 
France.” 

And she was that way at Daroux’s 
among the few of us she knew from 
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the old life, among the many she 
didn’t know. She talked brightly 
and smartly, with an artistically- 
nurtured nonchalance, and she drank 
more than she ever had—I remem- 
bered that several drinks had once 
been enough to make her act tipsy— 
and she sang a little number a trio 
of dancers did in the show delight- 
fully; and I only managed to talk 
to her, to really talk, for a little 
while. 

We were sitting on one of the 
innumerable pillowed divans in the 
apartment and for a brief few min- 
utes it was as though we were on a 
beach together with the party surg- 
ing around us, disturbing as high 
tide on a lazy summer day when you 
are sprawled comfortably on the 
sand but not forcing a withdrawal. 

“Is Renee nice?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Good for Milt?” 

“J think she may be. She'll keep 
him on his toes. But you can never 
tell about those things, Ruthie. 
Love’s the screwiest proposition in 
the world.” 

“I think you have something 
there.” The slight laugh, of course, 
was bitter, although it tried not 
to be. 

“Look, Ruthie,” I said, “you 
shouldn’t feel too badly about this. 
I know that’s the old familiar state- 
ment, trite as hell, and easy to say. 
But there is some truth in it. And 
you’re young still, and attractive and 
talented.” 

“Thank you, Ken.” 

“I mean it. You know that. And 
I’ve been through this kind of busi- 
ness myself once, and I know how 
miserable and helpless the feeling is. 
But even if you feel that everything 
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in the whole damned world has 
dropped out from in under you now, 
it hasn’t. You'll be surprised as hell 
to find out how much there really 
is left one of these fine mornings.” 

“I know, Ken.” 

“After a while, you'll even begin 
to like the new-found freedom. A 
lot of nice things come along.” 

“Yes. I’m really making a lot 
of plans for afterward. Ill make 
the divorce as quick and painless as 
possible. I’ve told Milt that, of 
course. That’s because I love him. 
But I mean for afterwards, after I 
start all over again, on my own.” 

Somebody handed her a drink 
then and she was at the party again. 
Our little beach was gone. 

“You’re quite a gal, Ruthie,” I 
said. 

She smiled and lifted her glass to 
me, voicing gracious acceptance of 
the compliment with her eyes, and 
we drank together and Monsieur 
Daroux was playing another Mozart 
composition, his unruly hair tumb- 
ling over his forehead, and there 
were more drinks and a lot of good- 
byes, too many goodbyes; and we 
were walking down the Champs 
Elysees and Milt stopped for the 
newspaper and it was then that she 


turned to me quickly and asked, 
“Did I do all right?” 
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“Beautifully,” I told her. 

She lowered her head for a mo- 
ment. It was the first gesture I had 
seen which seemed like the Ruthie 
I had known before. She had al- 
ways lowered her head demurely be- 
fore asking for some simple little 
thing in those days of the apartment 
on Spruce, of the worn plush furni- 
ture and the single bottles of liquor 
and the rejected manuscripts, in the 
days of ambition and hope and strug- 
gle and defeat—and growth—which 
she had lived with Milt, whom she 
loved. 

And now I thought she was going 
to cry, remembering, while we wait- 
ed for Milt. But she didn’t cry on 
this rain-wet street in a Paris they 
had once talked about as though it 
were some faraway place, remote 
from their own small and insignifi- 
cant lives. She didn’t cry at all. 

She lifted her face quickly, Ruthie 
the woman I know, and she said, 
“T’ll be seeing you sometime when 
you get back, won’t I, Ken?” 

I heard the soft cry, the half 
stifled sob, then. Or perhaps it was 
only that the night was so silent, this 
night in the world’s gayest city, and 
she so alone. For I have remembered 
the merry laughter the longer—the 
sparkling laughter, and the fact that 
she did not cry at all. 
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this, fellow!” 
“So have I dad.” 

The young man looked around 
the bar which he and his father had 
entered—the young man with the 
eagle’s wings spread against his lapel; 
the young man with the scar on his 
right cheek. This scar (the young 
man told himself when he moved his 
razor across its hairless surface) was 
the slightest brush imaginable from 
the fingers of Death, of Fate. 

Then, rather than look at his 
father, Bill, the young man, looked 
down at the two beers which the 
waiter set down on the table. 

When the waiter was back behind 
the bar, Bill’s father began again— 
the father hardly more than middle- 
aged; the father whose placid face 
was more attractive than his son’s 
would ever be. Bill had noted how 
his father had taken in appreciative- 
ly what the long, faded room offered 
—had taken it in frankly and sys- 
tematically so that there would be 
nothing to startle him after he began 
talking. “Yes, I’ve certainly been 
waiting for this a long time, Bill. It’s 
our real reunion, you might say.” 

Now Mr. Short lifted the glass to 
his lips. Bill saw that his father lifted 
his glass not just for the first sip. The 
raised glass became a token, a symbol 
to transform and irradiate their cas- 
ual turning into this bar. Bill lifted 
his own glass, lifted it knowing that 
he was three seconds too late, know- 
ing that his father’s lips were wait- 
ing not for the beer, were waiting 
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for his son’s glass to rise. Yet those 
lips had not altered their generous 
curve. But they had indeed become 
fixed. 

“And I lift my beer without 
style,” thought Bill; and he fixed his 
eyes on the strong fingers around the 
other glass. Bill tilted his drink, and 
a little beer sloshed out. Not much. 
But there it was, a damp mark on 
the sleeve of his new sports jacket. 
He said aloud, “I’m so god-damned 
sloppy.” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Short. 
And Bill knew his father meant it. 
He didn’t mind—or he overlooked 
—your awkwardness, wasn’t sore 
when you didn’t remember who to 
introduce to whom, didn’t seem to 
see the creases you made in your 
clothes because you weren’t careful 
when you slouched down in a chair. 

Then, ‘Prosit,” said Mr. Short. 

“Prosit,” said Bill unwillingly. He 
gave a shudder—a shudder not for 
the tin edge of the beer but for what 
he knew. He knew exactly where 
that Prosit came from: that drink- 
ing-phrase that his father used with 
utter naturalness, without the tell- 
tale flick of self-consciousness which 
you’d see in another person, the flick 
which would say, “Yes, I’m giving 
myself airs—what about it?” The 
phrase came from the first act of 
The Student Prince. But his father 
could never say just The Student 
Prince. He had to roll out the whole 
appalling expression that, to be- 
gin with, he’d got from a bill- 
board: “Sigmund Romberg’s Stu- 
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dent Prince.”’ And “Prosit” had cried 
the Heidelberg students to each oth- 
er just before they began singing, 
“Drink, drink, drink!” 

“Yes,” remarked Mr. Short, put- 
ting his glass down. “This is our 
real get-together, Bill. What if you 
have been home for a week? Mother 
and the girls have been around all 
the time. I know that doesn’t sound 
very nice. But you know what I 
mean, and so would they. Sometimes, 
with them around, you find you 
can’t get hold of the right words.” 

“Oh no, Dad,” thought Bill. He 


let his eyelids droop; he must shield 
himself from the cheerful gaze, fixed 
and continuous like a beacon at the 
edge of a landing field. ““No, you 
always have the right words where 
you want them—at the tip of your 
tongue.” 


That was where the words 
thronged now. Mr. Short proceeded 
to pour forth—with ease, without 
originality—the whole story of what 
it had been like to be Charley Short. 
Charley Short in the years 1943- 
1946. Charley Short without his son 
Bill. Charley Short with his eyes on 
the mailbox, Charley Short keeping 
resolute when Larry Ashton’s boy 
was lost over Germany, Charley 
Short when Cousin Edna’s boy was- 
n’t heard from for months and 
months. “But you got a letter from 
me nearly every week, didn’t you?” 
Bill nearly put in. But the talk 
wasn’t actively offensive. It was too 
banal, too pat; there was nothing 
individually perceived. When some 
people talked about their wor- 
ries, they jarred you; their grief, 
their suspense, was still jagged like 
a smashed window. But “Charley 
Short on the Home Front” was 
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smooth and rounded. Bill had the 
charity to suppose that his father 
had sharp feelings; however, they 
were quickly absorbed into the king- 
dom of platitudes. 

Since he believed he was not much 
at home in the kingdom of plati- 
tudes himself—he knew it perfectly; 
he cared nothing for it—he let his 
mind revert to “Sigmund Romberg’s 
Student Prince.” Suddenly he knew 
that the whole history of his linking 
with his father—that noble bond- 
age, that bondage he had consciously 
rejected long ago but had not been 
able to sever—might be described as 
triangular: Charley Short, his son 
Bill, and The Student Prince. “When 
did I first begin to think I couldn’t 
stand to hear him refer to it—not 
pretentious but quietly deferential, 
the way you’d say Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion or Mozart’s Jupiter?” 

There was, he decided, no one 
point. This history of revolt was 
really a process composed of very 
slight gradations; it was a toothache 
in reverse, for could you really say 
when a tooth started aching? 

One evening he and his sister 
Mary had been allowed to stay up 
late. Their father had brought home 
several pieces of sheet music from 
a show: a show, Father explained, 
that he and Mother had gone to 
the week before—they remembered 
when Mrs. Getzell had stayed with 
them? Mother sat down at the piano, 
and Father sang—Father whom Bill 
continued to think of as “Father” 
though for years he had said ‘‘Dad” 
as his friends said ‘‘Dad’”—Father 
sang, “Deep in My Heart, Love,” 
the “Serenade,” and (of course) the 
“Drinking Song.” 

““How’s that?” Father had asked 
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everyone. 

“Fine,” laughed Mother. “But not 
quite as good as the real Karl Hein- 
rich.” 

“But nearly as good,” Bill now 
thought. He listened to his father’s 
open tones: tones, in talking as in 
song, of bland power. 

Then some years later—‘Maybe I 
was eleven”—Bill and Mary and 
Eunice (Esther was only three or 
four years old) had been led up to 
face the Event. Bill couldn’t re- 
member the Event itself; he could 
never forget being led firmly toward 
it, being told that The Student 
Prince was coming back. “Are the 
children old enough to enjoy it?” 
Father had asked. Mother laughed 
and said, ‘““Of course they are. There 
isn’t anything very deep about it.” 
“Of course not,” said Father. But 
there was a note of disappointment 
in his voice. No, it wasn’t pique. His 
father had no vanity. He had (Bill 
decided as he looked at the man who 
did not change—no, not even if you 
went away and fought a war) some- 
thing worse than vanity, and harder 
to endure because you couldn’t de- 
cently complain about it. It was 
his father’s unflagging discovery of 
goodness and inlen in the world. 
His only real sorrow came when a 
more comparing person said—as 
Mother had said of The Student 
Prince—There isn’t anything very 
deep about it!” Why—his father’s 
startled expression always inquired 
—should there be a deep and shal- 
low, a better or worse to music or 
anything else? Wasn’t it enough, ab- 
solutely enough, to hear a fine tenor 
soaring upwards, declaring, “Deep 
in my heart, love, I will remem- 
ber you”—soaring upwards and pro- 
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longing into delicious sonority the 
last two words? 

Bill observed glumly how his fath- 
er caught the waiter’s attention in 
no time—how his father said, as the 
man came over: “Say, Bill, this beer 
is really pretty good. You’d better 
have another glass.” 

Really pretty good ...! When 
it tasted the way the top of a stag- 
nant pool looked, off-red and cor- 
rupt green! 

But his father was saying, “Of 
course, maybe it doesn’t seem par- 
ticularly good to you, the places 
you’ve been, the chances you’ve had 


So Bill finished off his first glass 
and pushed it toward the waiting 
man. It was a hypocritical deed, true. 
But it would get him out of talking 
of the warm English ale, the nutty 
Normandy beers. 

The second round of drinks 
brought the cessation of one topic, 
Charley Short on the home front— 
and led to another: business on the 
home front. Business, it soon ap- 
peared, had been less attractive and 
unassuming than Charley Short. 
People had jibbed at government in- 
terference and—let’s face it—peo- 
ple had forgotten the goal of their 
feverish activity in a scramble for 
money that was—well—purely inci- 
dental. Yes, people had been dis- 
honest about contracts and subcon- 
tracts, had been definitely under- 
handed. 

Bill was reminded of a talk or 
two his father and he had had about 
sex. Sex too could be honest and 
decent or it could be, like funny 
business about war contracts, under- 
handed. 


How often—it now occurred to 
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Bill—the boys at the base in Eng- 
land would get around to smoking 
the pipe dream that (here in this 
bar, over these beers) was his reality. 
Yes, the boys loved to talk of how 
they’d enjoy seeing the Old Man, 
that old Son-of-a-bitch; and they’d 
toss at each other—playfully, the 
way they tossed bread pellets at 
meals—one paternal detail after an- 
other. “My paw’s a holy terror 
when he... .” “If you think your 
old man gets pie-eyed . . .” “Hell, 
mine’s even worse when he’s stone- 
sober.” 

Bill had never contributed to these 
litanies of devotion. But one night, 
in a pub down at Winchester, his 
best friend—a kid from Wisconsin 
he’d been with ever since Basic— 
had turned to him and demanded, 
“What about your old man, Bill? 
T’ll bet he’s a hell-raiser too.” Several 
moments slipped past. He was not 
unprepared for the question, but 
he sought an answer that was un- 
prepared. It came. He said to the 
five or six boys at the table: “Sure. 
My old man’s the limit. Ever notice 
my tail? It’s black and blue—per- 
manently.” He got his laugh. But it 
died out at once. The fellows knew 
he was evading them, had told them 
nothing at all about his father. 

What would have been the truth? 
Bill darted a glance at the benign 
presence. That presence was still 
talking, was pouring forth for his 
son the empty things his mind had 
collected in the last three years: 
things (he explained) that he could- 
n’t say at home because he lived, 
alas, in a houseful of women. “A 
houseful of women”! Where, Bill 
wondered, was the man better fitted 
to live in such a house? Charley 
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Short existed absolutely unaware of 
the intrigues which three loving 
daughters and a loving wife wove 
around him. Day after day he 
walked through the webs and roused 
the dear spiders to rueful laughter: 
laughter that Bill shared; laughter 
that made him say, “I am home.” 
“My old man,” said Bill to the fel- 
lows in the pub at Winchester— 
Winchester, that city associated 
with another of his father’s vague 
admirations: Arthur, king of the 
Table Round; king (perhaps) of 
Service and Fellowship—‘‘my old 
man is the kind of father you never 
hear about. Or maybe he’s the kind 
of father you always hear about, and 
I’m just the kind of son you never 
hear about. He’s exactly the kind 
of father, kidding aside, all of you 
like to think you’ve got. How come? 
Well, my dad has lots of cash, lots 
of virtue. He’s so virtuous, there’s 
such a play of noble light on his 
brow that no one’s ever mean 
enough to tell him just where all 
the money comes from, in the law- 
office. Of course, he handles the fat 
trust funds: the big wads of money 
fat old ladies leave in his care be- 
cause they don’t like to think what 
their wayward middle-aged neph- 
ews would do with the cash if that 
nice Mr. Short didn’t have his hands 
on it. Nice clean work. And some- 
body can be persuaded to do the jobs 
that King Arthur isn’t up to.” 

Bill knew now how much it 
would have gratified him to deliver 
this tirade: ironical, full of under- 
statement, but (queerly) impas- 
sioned. Could the ironical be im- 
passioned? At any rate, he tasted the 
silence that grew around that van- 
ished table. The fellows weren’t en- 
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joying themselves, but they didn’t 
know how to stop him. “Father’s 
good clean through. How good! 
Why, I don’t imagine anyone knows 
how good. Even he’s never had to 
find out how good. Because my 
mother’s never run off with a weal- 
thy sportsman. And why should she? 
She isn’t a dope. And my sisters 
aren’t. In fact”—Bill could see that 
aspect of himself in the pub lean 
back and gather up the glances— 
“the only dope in the family is me. 
Yes, me. I’ve been a bit of a trial to 
Charley, I guess. I threw up being a 
Boy Scout. To hell with knots and 
Indian-craft, I said. I wouldn’t go 
out for sports. Not even track.” 
The Winchester pub trembled be- 
fore his vision and faded. Words 
that were real—not part of a re- 
venge imaginary and futile—came 
to Bill. It was what his father had 
said about going out for track. 
“Couldn’t you try out for track, 
Bill? It’s not competitive like foot- 
ball. Most of the time your only 
competitor is yourself, you know.” 
“But I didn’t go out for track.” 
Then another perception—vivid and 
new rather than remembered or 
imagined—flashed into Bill’s mind. 
“Maybe,” he thought, his eyes cagily 
on his father’s brown face, “maybe 
I’ve been the one that did teach him 
what it costs to be good. Maybe I’ve 
put him through some fiery hoops.” 
His mother (Bill knew) never 
had. Of course, she’d pruned the 
most offensive phrases from his talk, 
and had done it so well that Bill 
could only recall faintly his father’s 
praise of “clean outdoor life,” his 
father’s description of “the thrill of 
service.” But his mother hadn’t real- 
ly scored a point. For his father— 
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witness his fine exterior!—still lived 
the clean outdoor life—eighteen 
holes of it every Saturday afternoon 
—and he kept courting the thrill of 
service: service to his parish, to his 
family; service to the old ladies and 
their wayward nephews. 

Mr. Short had stopped talking. 
Hadn’t there indeed been a lack of 
enthusiasm? But a quick glance dis- 
covered no crack of disappointment, 
no deviation in injury, in the flaw- 
less facade that was Charley Short. 
Instead, there was an extended cig- 
arette Case. 

That case, too, came from the 
past, as always shaken clean of 
old crumbs of tobacco, tastefully 
packed—not crammed, to be sure— 
with the usual two-bit brand. Bill 
took a cigarette and permitted his 
father to light it. His grimace was 
not for the smoke in his eyes but for 
other returning words, words that 
trooped gently but correctingly 
past. ““Wouldn’t you like me to buy 
you a case like this one, Bill? Cig- 
arettes can’t help getting mashed 
and crumpled in a paper package. 
In fact, you always have to toss the 
last one or two away. At least I do.” 
Yes, his father’s presents were the 
nearest the man ever came to direct 
rebuke. Shoe-trees, a pair of skiis 

. .. And, if God didn’t work a 
miracle, it would soon be Christmas 
again. What, for this Christmas that 
topped all other Christmases, would 
this father give this son, to induct 
him into the land of the living, to 
remind him (as ever) of the fulness 
of life? In any case, a sign—silent 
but quite overt—that it did cost a 
very little bit to be Bill Short’s 
father? 

The lighter clicked shut and 
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moved away. The lighter that didn’t 
fail! Uninhibited lighters did, on 
the open decks of transports, in the 
lee of a hedge somewhere near Cher- 
bourg. But even a lighter, once in 
Charley Short’s possession, would 
have a sense of Noblesse oblige. Not 
its own noblesse. Charley’s, to be 
sure. 

Evening was coming, and the 
lights of the bar flared their neon 
course around the room. Bill had 
once read, with adolescent sneer, 
that Marlene Dietrich could tell 
when those hollow cheeks of hers 
were being properly lighted. But 
now he felt quite painfully how the 
gassy whiteness of the lights revealed 
his entire right cheek: the eczema- 
marked texture of his normal skin, 
the satin softness of the mark which 
Fate (or Death) had traced. Fur- 
ther, he knew that his father’s steady 
eyes did not overlook the contrast. 
The eyes did not waver in a useless, 
sickening display of “decency”; they 
remained fixed as though they would 
coerce the red trace to dwindle with- 
in the compass of a casual phrase— 
“my son’s scar”—and become (like 
everything else in his father’s experi- 
ence) platitudinous and without 
power to offend. 

At present, however, his father 
did acknowledge the scar. “Here,” 
he said, “I’ve been talking about my 
little troubles around here, ozr lit- 
tle troubles; and I haven’t asked 
you about the things you’ve been 
through. Well, I don’t have to tell 
you I’m interested. Not that I have 
any real conception of what you’ve 
been through. I didn’t get out of this 
country in 718, you know.” 


Not a trace of apology, of whine, 
Bill admitted. 
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“But I thought it would be just as 
well to wait until you and I were— 
well, like this; alone. Your mother 
—TI don’t know how she might take 
some of your stories. I don’t know, 
yet, how bad they are.” 

Bill stared down at his glass; iro- 
ny and (curiously) shame worked 
through him. He knew quite well 
how his mother would take his 
stories. He had found out the first 
night, long after his sisters and his 
father had (he supposed) wearied 
and gone to bed. 

His father’s hand touched his 
sleeve briefly. “Well, now that we 
are here, Bill, together like this . . . 
In fact, I can’t pretend that I don’t 
want to hear whatever you don’t 
mind telling.” 

“Nothing less than everything?” 
Bill remarked to himself. 

Strangely, there was a sort of echo 
in his father’s next words: “Of 
course, you can’t tell me every- 
thing.” But whatever accidental 
strangeness this approach to his own 
thought had, fled like a summer mist 
when his father added: “But make a 
start. Tell me about that scar on 
your cheek.” For suddenly that 
brought back The Student Prince. 
Let his father mention Heidelberg 
and fencing and scars irritated into 
prominence ...In fact, it was 
useless—indeed, wrong—to think 
of Charley Short as, usually, you 
thought of persons you knew well. 
For most of them, you discarded 
formulas; for Charley Short, you 
drew them plainer and plainer. 

“You said you got the scar,” his 
father continued, “the day you were 
cleaning out Cherbourg.” 

With a sense of being wrongfully 
pursued, Bill started. He spoke of 
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what had happened not very long 
ago. Rather often had he told of 
those bad times: to buddies he’d had 
to leave behind him on the beach; 
buddies whom, months later, he’d 
gone to see in hospitals in London, 
near New York, down in Maryland. 
It was easy to tell them; you didn’t 
feel any constraint, and the story 
was soon told, for his old friends 
said, stirring beneath their sheets, 
restless in their beds, ‘So that was the 
way it was?” and you said to them, 
“Yes, that’s the way it was.” He’d 
told the same story to his mother, 
and of course she had asked more 
questions than his friends had asked. 
She had said, “‘No, I don’t under- 
stand that part at all—why you had 
to stand where you did—but go on 
anyhow.” So telling her wasn’t real- 
ly satisfying like talking to the fel- 
lows who got hit on the beaches; but 
it was deeply satisfying in compari- 
son to this: “this” which he was do- 
ing for his father—doing because his 
mother had said to him, lightly but 
with point, “You must tell that to 
your father too.” He was plodding 
once more through those days be- 
cause he himself knew that his re- 
lief, his homecoming, would not be 
entire until he had met his father’s 
curiosity: a curiosity so natural, so 
destined to dull the edges of what- 
ever it met. 

These moments were like years 
ago—like coming home from an 
afternoon movie, when he sat beside 
his father in the car and knew that 
he must speak in a moment since he 
felt his father’s patient silence, and 
yet felt in his own breast a sickening 
repugnance, a hatred of telling his 
father anything. For there were no 
words to apply to the chariot race in 


The Sign of the Cross, to the awk- 
ward grace of Garbo pulling a 
shapeless hat over one eye. But sil- 
ence wore you down; the only escape 
from it was to try to convey, say, 
the chariot race, Garbo’s perverse 
cloche, and (now) the streets of 
Cherbourg empty but not at all sin- 
ister. What had always stopped the 
words on his lips? Some vague but 
developing feeling that his father 
was predestined for good, that he 
himself was predestined for evil? Or 
if not actually predestined for evil, 
prepared to understand, even to rel- 
ish (since in any case you could not 
escape) spectacles of violence, of 
beauty complexly mingled with the 
ugly, of grotesquerie and the esthetic 
impact of chaos itself. 

Bill told his story in words from 
which vigor and bitterness had de- 
parted, and he wondered, “Why is 
there nothing in him that replies to 
this??? Only last night he had put 
The Rites of Spring on the phono- 
graph; soon his father had risen— 
true, without sign of pain or suf- 
fered affront—and had gone down 
to his workroom in the basement. 
The Rites of Spring, Garbo, the long 
line of empty-faced houses on a cer- 
tain street in Cherbourg, the shop 
grills drawn down, the walls above 
one flecked with gun-fire . . . why, 
in the name of God, did his father 
have no knowledge of these matters, 
no intuitive perception of how they 
ought to strike a person? Three years 
ago his father had said, “You'll have 
to prepare yourself, Bill, to face all 
sorts of things, things you can’t 
imagine now.” Now, accompani- 
ment to his narrative, he thought, 
bitter and complacent, ‘Nothing 
surprised me. It was all just as I knew 
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But even as he commended him- 
self, he felt a shock. It was a delayed 
shock, the kind you await when, 
say, you are riding on a train, and 
your eyes see tracks intersecting the 
unseen tracks your train is follow- 
ing. You start hearing the beginning 
of staccato chatter from the cars 
ahead which grows until, in climax, 
your own car crosses the points. 
Then you relax satisfied that what 
was scheduled to happen has hap- 
pened. Suddenly, in that street in 
Cherbourg, had risen up a shock for 
which there had been no warning 

. the one shock of its kind that 
the war had given him. For all the 
other shocks he had been amply 
warned, had been able to surround 
them and even soften them with 
auras of cynical comment. But for 
this one, for its power to remain 
with him or return, he could provide 
no kind of knowing explanation. 
Like an old silent film—dquite still 
save for a concluding sound effect— 
it unrolled for him its irreversible ac- 
tion, action that shocked him, action 
which he could not interpret. 

. . . the quay to their backs, the 
open sky to their backs, above them 
the flecked blank walls, they advanc- 
ing the four of them down the street 
that (they could see) would lead 
them to a large public square; 
they rubbing along the walls, their 
shoulders grey with the dust from 
the walls; their progress along the 
curved street a mixture of lizard- 
darts and snail-sneaking. Then the 
boy behind him saying in a low 
voice, “Hey Bill; over there.” (This 
was not the single sound-effect of 
the film that unrolled in this Ameri- 
can tavern, in that French street. 
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“Hey Bill; over there.” The words 
for one minute transformed him and 
his friends into unendangered view- 
ers of a drama, a thing done.) Sud- 
denly, from a doorway set deep in 
the walls that lined the street, an 
old man darted out. There had been 
no firing for a long time; this was 
the time to make a shaky, almost 
palsied bid for survival. The man 
went forward—with reckless deter- 
mination, now that he had started. 
He wore a shapeless cap with a bill, 
and his shambling body was shel- 
tered rather than clothed by a long 
black coat and dirty grey trousers. 
Grey and black hair stuck in points 
over his collar. That was all you 
could see. (The film never let Bill 
see the old man’s face.) But you 
could observe too that the man car- 
ried in an open-work string bag one 
of those long loaves of French bread, 
its brown and its really gold cross- 
hatchings sharp contrast to the dead- 
black of the string-bag work. The 
loaf explained the old man (but 
where on that day in Cherbourg had 
he been able to buy a loaf of bread?) 
He headed for a door, a house-door, 
not a shop; and then there had been 
a shot, perhaps for him, more likely 
for the Americans in the shade near 
him, and the shot had been incidental 
too, hardly on the sound-track, no 
more (really) on the sound-track 
than someone eating popcorn in the 
row behind you. But the man’s fall 
was inevitable even though (you 
felt) there was no cause for it. He 
lay half in and out of shadow, and 
he didn’t stir; and then the recessed 
door he had been headed for opened, 
and out came a woman in a blue 
dress—not looking to see if any one, 
any gum, was looking at her. She 
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wasn’t young any more; she was the 
old man’s daughter, was she perhaps 
an old maid? Bill had since won- 
dered, but the unchangeable succes- 
sion of gestures never permitted him 
to see her left hand though she was 
—or continued to seem—only ten 
feet away. At first without sound 
she put her hands to the shoulders of 
the man, but she sensed that he was 
dead. Must have sensed. For she 
threw herself down beside him, vio- 
lently—with passion, like an incu- 
bus. Then she gasped the only words 
that “belonged,” that were inevit- 
able to the recurrent images. “Mon 
pere! Mon pere!” 

The rest was unimportant, was a 
fading-out. Bill—his school French 
had made his companions call him, 
since the landing, “Frenchy” as oft- 
en as they called him “Bill”—heard 
a man behind him say: “Frenchy, 
tell her to get the hell out of the 
way.” So he had said, detached, re- 
moved from that which kept re- 
turning: “Vite! Allez 4 votre porte.” 
And finally she had gone to her door 
and had covered her face while they 
slipped past her, their dust-grey 
clothes brushing (without conse- 
quence, without significance) her 
blue dress. When they reached the 
square, Bill looked back. There was 
no sign of either the old man or his 
middle-aged daughter who had cried 
in a voice haunting and passionate: 
“Mon pere! Mon pere!” 

When Bill finally showed his fath- 
er that he had now become aware of 
the silence that—so his father must 
judge—he had willed, had created, 
Mr. Short said, “Of course you can’t 
tell everything at once. . .” 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s just . . .” 

Bill felt the flow of the familiar 
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fury; soon it would conceal from 
him the ebb of the vision, with its 
fused sense of unexpected shock that 
the darting of the old man, the in- 
tense utterance of the daughter al- 
ways gave him. 

His father got up; he looked at 
his wrist watch. ““We’d better be go- 
ing, Bill. We promised to pick the 
women up at five-thirty. It’s five- 
fifteen now.” 

Bill followed his father through 
the door and along the street, grey 
with dusk and bright with the 
glare from street-lamps, from full- 
stocked display windows. 

Mr. Short halted—as Bill knew he 
would, knew and dreaded—before 
the shop that sold phonograph rec- 
ords. Bill concealed his impatience; 
he controlled an even deeper start of 
horrified recognition. For promi- 
nently displayed was a garish album. 
Its title was: “An Evening with Sig- 
mund Romberg.” 

He waited. He braced himself. He 
was sure his father would now speak, 
would awfully culminate the after- 
noon. 

But his father did not speak. 

Except to say, quite cheerfully, 
“Nothing here, I guess,” and turn 
away. 

Bill followed him. 

For a moment the press of the 
crowd, the pre-Christmas crowd, 
kept Bill from walking abreast of 
his father on the sidewalk. He fol- 
lowed the square back that court- 
eously but definitely went forward. 
Though the evening was exception- 
ally mild, Bill felt a chill and in- 
stinctively fell to buttoning his 
sports jacket. Was this another of 
those shocks, the shocks that know- 
ingness, that pessimistic intuition 
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had not prepared you to face? Had 
he heard again the voice that, in the 
midst of chaos and despair, chaos 
and despair utterly expected, lifted 
itself in senseless counter-aspiration, 
crying, “Mon pere! Mon pere!’’? Bill 
felt his cheeks flushing, knew that 
his eyes had blurred; for he re- 
called—one among innumerable ges- 
tures, acts (he now thought pain- 
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fully) of folly—the discourse he 
imagined delivering to his pals in the 
pub at Winchester. Had not his fa- 
ther—in turning from the window, 
in saying nothing at all—also lifted 
his voice (he who was so blandly 
good, he who was incapable of winc- 
ing) and said to his son, in the crowd, 
in the street where dusk and bright- 
ness mingled: “Mon fils! Mon fils!””? 


From the Hazel Bough 


EarLE BIRNEY 


he met a lady 


on a lazy street 


hazel eyes 


and little plush feet 


her legs swam by 

like lovely trout 
eyes were trees 

where boys leant out 


hands in the dark and 
a river side 
round breasts rising 
with the fingers’ tide 


she was plump as a finch 
and live as a salmon 
gay as silk and 
proud as a Brahmin 


they winked when they met 

and laughed when they parted 
never took the time 

to be brokenhearted 


but no man sees 
where the trout lie now 
or what leans out 


from the hazel bough. 


Mr. Henig’s Wall 


Lopwick HarTLEY 


AVE you seen Mr. Henig’s 
H wall?” 

The question would have 
been perfectly innocuous had Aunt 
Clarina not shot it at me apropos of 
nothing with the taut archness that 
she usually reserved for something 
extraordinarily scandalous. 

“Everybody is talking about it,” 
she said quickly, either to establish 
her intent as purely rhetorical or to 
increase my wonder. “Everybody— 
the whole town.” 

No, I had not seen Mr. Henig’s 
wall; or at least if I had seen it, it 
had made no impression on me. In 
fact, I hadn’t given Mr. Henig a 
thought in years except to speak a 
word or two with him on my infre- 
quent visits to the village when I 
went into the little office of the pow- 
er company to pay a bill for Aunt 
Clarina. Mr. Henig was always the 
soul of courtesy, consistently inquir- 
ing about my health and my success 
in the “great world.” He was a 
modest and genteel man—bred, one 
would say, in a period when modesty 
and gentility were regarded as vir- 
tues. But to me he had become 
rather an abstraction than a person. 

“Such an expenditure!” Aunt 
Clarina went on. ‘The money might 
better have been spent on a furnace. 
They have only fireplaces, you 
know.” 

“How do you know what they 
have or haven’t?” I said. “I'll bet 
my bottom dollar you haven’t set 
foot in that house.” 

At this time Aunt Clarina did not 


dilate. In fact, she was off on an- 
other subject or several subjects: 
Mrs. Hobart’s dreadful asthma and 
the new young Presbyterian minister 
who recited a shocking rhyme at 
Ladies’ Night of the Rotary Club 
and the ravages that the Japanese 
beetles had made in her Kentucky 
Wonder beans. 

The next day I made it a point 
to stop by the Henig house. Surely 
enough, the solid but otherwise 
characterless brick building had been 
all but completely cut off from view 
by a good, respectable brick wall 
somewhat over five feet high. A 
man’s house is his own castle, I 
thought. Indeed, a sort of castle it 
had become, needing only a moat 
and drawbridge. And suddenly, for 
reasons that until this moment had 
slept inside me, I felt curiously like 
Childe Roland coming to the dark 
tower; for enchantment surely lay 
within the wall, though no winding 
of a horn might have power to re- 
lease it. I thought of Morgan le Fay 
and Vivian; but, most of all, I 
thought of Myra Henig as I had 
seen her thirty years before and of a 
baffling half-resolution of an old 
story. 

The initial awakening of my child- 
ish conscience to the existence and 
to the consequences of carnal sin, I 
greatly fear, came with an accom- 
paniment of wonder and romance 
rather than one of terror or repug- 
nance. The first “ruined” woman 


I ever saw was Nora Wishfort. She 
is still a vivid picture. On summer 
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afternoons the ladies on our block 
usually gathered on the piazza of 
one of the houses to make genteel 
stabs into their embroidery hoops, 
to shell English peas for the next 
day’s dinner, and to engage in the 
excited byplay of conversation. 
Once or twice every month the 
chatter would cease as though cut 
off cleanly with a knife, and no 
sound could be heard save the crunch 
of a buggy wheel on the unpaved 
street. As if we were provided with 
the sensitive antennae of insects, we 
boys knew exactly what the silence 
meant and left off playing cowboys 
and Indians to take up stations in 
convenient crepe myrtle bushes 
along the street where Nora Wish- 
fort passed. 

She was a fine-looking woman, 
though with too much powder and 
paint on her face, and she sat in her 
buggy as the picture in Uncle Aver- 
ett’s study showed Marie Antoinette 
going to her execution in a tumbril 
—stiffly erect, proud, regal. A lit- 
tle Negro boy, often a complete 
ragamufhn, held the reins of a faded 
brown horse whose bones seemed 
constantly threatening to break 
through the thin hide. 7 

I never knew what warped per- 
sistency of brazen pride caused her 
to take the route down our street 
on her pitiful shopping expeditions 
to town. I don’t know whether 
Aunt Clarina and her friends ever 
knew either. However, I sensed that 
their attitude of shock and horror 
was the merest sham and that they 
found the keenest thrill in the event. 
I later figured that poor Nora pro- 
vided a tonic for their virtue, since 
her pride could not conceal the fact 
that a terrible retribution had been 
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visited upon her. But at the time 
I knew only that she was like a 
story-book queen accompanied by 
her dwarf, imparting magic to the 
air as she moved along. We always 
expected something wonderful to 
happen. The fact that it never did 
diminished not in the slightest her 
perennial fascination. 

Myra Henig was the second of the 
“bad” women. Her case, as I can 
now see, was quite different from 
that of Nora. Nora had come from 
one of the best families in the coun- 
ty and had once been the undisputed 
belle of the “‘twistification” parties 
to which Aunt Clarina went. (In 
those days the villagers were too 
pious to countenance dances; so the 
“twistification” parties were an ami- 
able little hypocrisy that provided 
music, movement, and romance 
without committing the souls of the 
participants to the hellfire and dam- 
nation so generously dispensed by 
the local clergy.) Nora had fallen, 
no one knew exactly how, and had 
quickly sunk to the bottom. It was 
even said on fairly respectable auth- 
ority that she “operated” in the “‘red- 
light” district of Stanton. Then one 
day she returned to her broken fam- 
ily and to a fine old country place 
that had rapidly decayed under the 
blight of her sin. 

In contrast to Nora Wishfort’s 
aristocratic origin, her rise to social 
eminence in the community, and her 
awful fall—all of which satisfied the 
villagers’ instinct for classical trag- 
edy—Myra Henig was a nobody 
whose evil course ran tantalizingly 
without measure. She was one of 
the Brinton girls—there were three 
or four of them—who lived their 
tawdry and dubious lives over on the 
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mill hill. They were all beautiful, 
and one of them was always seen 
getting on or off the Stanton train 
with a strange man in tow. There 
was scarcely a wife in the village 
who didn’t at times wonder whether 
her husband’s lateness in returning 
from the lodge meeting or his night- 
work on the books at the store might 
not be explained by the Brintons; 
for the talk went around that the 
girls did not always go out of town 
for their men. At one time or another 
various local names were connected 
with them. Sometimes staid and 
prominent people were involved. 
The irony was that nobody ever 
connected the name of Dawkins 
Henig with one of them until he 
married Myra. ‘Then the stir was 
considerable. Dawkins was not blue- 
blooded, but he was respectable 
enough to go with the best people. 
And though not one of Aunt Clar- 
ina’s set had ever remotely consid- 
ered him as a suitable catch and 
though most of them were at the 
time married women with families, 
they were all consumed with the 
fury of betrayal when he married 
the most beautiful of the Brintons. 
Somehow even in those remote 
days when sin was sin and not a 
form of social or psychic sickness, 
sinners persisted in refusing to re- 
tire from view as they should have 
done. So Dawkins Henig established 
his bride in a rented house right in 
the middle of town. It was an act 
far more reprehensible than Nora 
Wishfort’s brazenness in driving her 
buggy down our street. The good 


ladies were almost frantically out- 
raged. Dawkins, however, seemed 
completely oblivious of the stir. He 
went right along in his business as 


cotton buyer and did not flinch once 
when his politely tipped hat was 
coldly ignored by the women with 
whom he had once played “‘post-of- 
fice” at parties. 

The fact that the men of the vil- 
lage all continued to like Dawkins 
fanned the fury of their wives to a 
whiter heat, seized as they were by 
the alarming thought that their hus- 
bands probably admired Dawkins’ 
courage and envied him the posses- 
sion of his dark beauty. At one 
time some sort of action was threat- 
ened. Actually, the Civic League— 
as the woman’s club was then named 
—had a called, strictly unminuted 
meeting for the purpose of ridding 
the village of the cancer. But the 
discussion did not get very far. In 
some way every woman who might 
have had something to say was de- 
terred by the realization that in voic- 
ing her disapproval she would reveal 
an inward uncertainty that she con- 
sidered too private to confess openly. 
So nothing was done, and Myra and 
Dawkins went on living together 
quietly for a year or so. In time, 
the rage of the virtuous died down. 

Those days were still our monkey 
days, though we were growing old 
enough to attain a little more dig- 
nity; and those were also the days 
before most of the beautiful trees of 
the village (to the everlasting in- 
famy of the village fathers) were 
cut down to make way for paved 
streets and citified lampposts. So 
it was not unusual for us to swing 
almost from limb to limb all over 
the place. Our ubiquity and our 
omniscience must have been appal- 
ling to our elders, though an all- 
wise providence kept us from under- 
standing most of what we saw and 
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heard. We were not deliberately 
spying—except, of course, when we 
were dramatizing the Boy Allies in 
the Secret Service or Tom Swift and 
His Wonderful Something or Other. 
Then everybody was our quarry and 
anything that we heard might indi- 
cate the plans of the “enemy.” Most 
of the time we were merely playing 
Tarzan or stringing the trees with 
countless balls of cotton twine for 
telephone wires. 

The house in which the Henigs 
then lived was well within our ter- 
ritory, but we strung no “wires” in 
the Henig trees. We had noticed 


grown people talking so frequently 
about the Henigs behind the backs 
of their hands that we invested the 
place with an eerie atmosphere. It 
was always as quiet as a graveyard, 
sitting as coolly as it did in the shade 


with its long piazza screened by a 
trellis heavy with kudzu vines. 

One day, however, we decided 
that we should have to prove our 
valor by making “reconnaissance.” 
So we crept through the Henig vege- 
table garden and hid ourselves in a 
great overhanging fig tree not five 
yards from the backporch. For a 
time we saw nothing and heard only 
the clatter of pots and pans in the 
kitchen and the low, mournful sing- 
ing of the Negro cook. It did not 
take me long to come to the conclu- 
sion that the secret, if there was any, 
was not worth penetrating. In fact, 
my impatience had impelled me to 
start home when I felt myself being 
jerked back by my belt. 

“There she is!” my cousin Robert 
said in a tense whisper. 

Surely enough, the back door had 
opened and out walked Mrs. Henig. 
She had just washed her hair and 
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she was coming out, brush in hand, 
to dry it. She had on some kind of 
long pinkish negligée that floated 
cloud-like after her, and her long 
black hair was softly iridescent in 
the sun. As she stood in the full 
light brushing her hair away from 
her forehead with a movement of a 
beautiful white arm, we were both 
bewitched. We forgot our pre- 
prandial emptiness and ignored the 
aroma of fried chicken that came 
in tickling little gusts from the Hen- 
ig kitchen. We were two urchins 
in a fig tree, not Acteon gazing on 
beauty bare; but we were able to 
sense a power and we were thorough- 
ly convinced that Myra Henig was 
no ordinary mortal. The very fact 
that we didn’t have much to say to 
each other about the incident after 
we had finally crept back home is 
ample evidence of our awe. 

Several nights later Uncle Averett 
read to us from Bulfinch’s The Age 
of Chivalry to provide an antidote, 
I am sure, to the notions about liter- 
ature and life that we were getting 
from the cheap serial novels written 
for boys and from the Saturday af- 
ternoon matinées that we attended 
with rigorous devotion. We had 
dozed through most of the mythical 
history of Britain, through Dun- 
wallo Molmutius, Brennus and. 
Belinus, Cassibellaunus, and even 
through the early history of Arthur. 
But we seemed to have ended our 
naps by the time the story of Merlin 
and Vivian began. When the Lady 
Vivian said, “Sir, I would that we 
should make a fair place and a suit- 
able, so contrived by art and by cun- 
ning that it might never be undone, 
and that you and I should be there 
in joy and solace,” Robert and I 
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looked at each other with a curiously 
instinctive recognition. It was she! 
We'd both been subconsciously puz- 
zled about how to place her, and 
here she was. Mrs. Henig was the 
Lady Vivian. We had never heard 
her speak, but we had not the slight- 
est doubt that she talked that way— 
not in Uncle Averett’s lazy, com- 
fortable drawl, of course, but with 
a softness like the softness of her 
eyes and hair. Then came the thril- 
lingly beautiful sentence: 

At length it fell out that, as they were go- 
ing one day hand in hand through the forest 
of Brécéliande, they found a bush of white- 
thorn, which was laden with flowers; and 
they seated themselves, under the shade of 
this white-thorn, upon the green grass, and 
Merlin laid his head upon the damsel’s lap, 
and fell asleep. 

The enchantment through which the 
magician Merlin became the eternal 
captive of his lady followed: ‘‘Nine 
times she made the ring, and nine 
times she made the enchantment.” 
These were words easy to say over 
and over to myself; so I took them 
to bed with me. And I was soon 
off to dreams of the magic of Vivian- 
Myra. When I encountered Merlin 
he was probably a confusion of Uncle 
Averett’s dignified brow and well 
clipped mustachios with Mr. Henig’s 
peg-topped trousers and lemon-col- 
ored straw sailor hat—a delicate and 
delightful raffishness of his that gave 
him in those days an admittedly un- 
Merlin-like appearance. I did not 
remember the lines from Spenser that 
Uncle Averett surely read near the 
end of the story: 


A little while 
Before that Merlin died, he did in- 
tend 
A brazen wall in compas to compile 
About Czrmerdin. 


So the wall had no part in the dream. 
It had to wait thirty years to appear. 

I remember seeing Mrs. Henig 
only two more times that summer, 
though I may have seen her oftener 
and I am sure that she entered on 
many occasions into my fancy. 
Once in the middle of a hot after- 
noon when most of the ladies were 
in their cool lawn nightgowns, I saw 
old John drive up from the livery 
stable in a buggy and stop in front 
of the Henig house. In a few mo- 
ments, out came Mrs. Henig in a 
long green skirt, a snowy white 
waist, and a large floppy straw hat. 
I remember being impressed by the 
grace with which she moved—I can- 
not explain why she should have had 
grace. Aunt Clarina, I am sure, 
would have said that she always car- 
ried herself in every way like a cheap 
mill-hill girl—Authoritatively, she 
took over the reins and drove away, 
while old John walked, scratching 
his head, back to the stables. An- 
other afternoon (I do not remember 
how long afterward) I saw a red 
car, gleaming with brass trimmings 
and accessories, stop in front of the 
house. A man in a cap and a linen 
duster jumped out quickly and went 
in. In a few moments he returned 
with Mrs. Henig, and they both 
drove away. That was all. Both of 
the occurrences gave me the thrill of 
seeing the enchantress out of her 
bower; but neither piqued my curi- 
osity. 

The coming of fall and school days 
caused me to forget Mrs. Henig. 
Then one day at “big recess” in late 
winter she was restored to a place in 
my consciousness, this time to be- 
comé a terrible and totally unexpect- 
ed vision. The revelation came at 
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“big recess” because somebody—a 
relative of either Mr. Henig or Mrs. 
Henig—came to get his child out of 
school. The appearance of death or 
other disaster was usually heralded 
by such an occurrence; and we al- 
ways watched with throbbing, mor- 
bid excitement the departure of a 
schoolmate so summoned. The news 
came to me piecemeal: in stabbing, 
distorted, breathless little fragments 
of sentences. Somebody was shot. 
Somebody was taken to the hospital 
in a dying condition. A woman 
shot a man. Another man ran out 
of the house.—The details had to be 
put together like a jig-saw puzzle 
and many pieces had to be rejected 
as fitting the pattern not at all. Even 
when I got the story fairly straight, 
it made no sense whatsoever. Mrs. 
Henig, I gathered, had shot Mr. 
Henig, who had come home unex- 
pectedly to find Mrs. Henig with a 
“sweetheart”—such was the word 
attached to the man that day at “big 
recess” and such it must remain. 

When evening came, the darkly 
excited talk in our house and all over 
the town inspired me with terror. 
I can remember having a horrible 
nightmare in which I saw the beau- 
tiful Myra standing with a smoking 
pistol over the dead body of Mr. 
Henig, from which blood ran like 
water from a fire hydrant. Then 
she tried to shoot Robert and me as 
we sat in her fig tree; and we ran 
and ran until I fell into the deep 
sleep of exhaustion. 

If the whole affair failed to make 
sense then, subsequent events did not 
clear up the mystery. If the shot 
had gone in the opposite direction, 
there would have been no mystery 
at all. Everybody in the village nat- 
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urally thought that Mr. Henig 
should have done the shooting; and 
had it been legal, dignified, and dis- 
creet, several of the community’s 
most respectable matrons would 
have been glad to assist. (Aunt 
Clarina was once trapped into ad- 
mitting as much.) 

At any rate, Mr. Henig didn’t die 
and he didn’t talk. When he recov- 
ered, he preferred no charges against 
his wife, who vanished from sight 
after all the best traditions of en- 
chantresses. Mr. Henig came back 
home for a short time; then he, too, 
disappeared. The village was left in 
wonder and frustration. 

Indeed, so far as the village was 
concerned, the outcome was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. The crime 
had keyed the place to a high pitch 
of excitement only to drop it with 
a leaden thud. With no trial, no 
impassioned recriminations, no lurid 
recitals of sins, no retribution, no 
burning of the witch at the stake, 
the tragedy was without hatharsis. 
The ladies at the whist clubs found 
themselves vapidly talking about the 
feeding of babies and about the 
blight on their roses when they 
might have been dissecting the love- 
ly body of Myra Henig for months 
on end. One cannot dissect the air, 
and that was what Myra was. If 
the ladies had been medieval schol- 
ars they might have delighted in dis- 
puting upon the relative impurity of 
the air-space occupied by her infer- 
nal spirit-body; but having no phil- 
osophy or dialectic, they were 
thwarted even here. So a heavy 
weight of dullness descended upon 
the place, and the Henigs were for- 
gotten. 

A few years later, Mr. Henig re- 
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turned as suddenly as he had left. 
He looked much older and thinner. 
His mouth was twisted slightly at 
the corners in a permanent sugges- 
tion of pain, and his eyes were with- 
out luster. He dressed quietly now 
and with extreme neatness; and 
though he had his old politeness, it 
had deepened into a kind of cour- 
tesy that suggested to the people 
who knew him best an isolation and 
a detachment entirely unbefitting 
the old Dawkins Henig. 

Apparently, the job with the pow- 
er company had developed just for 
him. The position was a very re- 
spectable and a reasonably lucrative 
one, for he had something to do with 
installations and collections in sev- 
eral of the surrounding villages. But 
he made no attempt to enter once 
more into the community’s social 
life. He did not go to church—a 
fact that strangely bothered the min- 
isters much less than it should. He 
belonged to no civic clubs. He 
never dawdled over coca-colas in Dr. 
Mainwaring’s drug store with the 
other business men of the village. 
He worked hard in the office; then 
he concealed himself in his rented 
room. 

In a few years he bought a lot 
and built a house, into which he 
moved after engaging a Negro man 
to serve as his cook and housekeeper. 
By this time the village seemed 
ready to let him live his own life; 
and so he did for twenty-four years. 

During these years I had left the 
place and had grown so completely 
a stranger to it that my periodic 
visits, though pleasant, no longer 
bridged even momentarily the gulf 
that lay between me and my child- 
hood. 


A year or so before my present 
visit there had been tremendous ex- 
citement again. Myra Henig had 
returned. Aunt Clarina swears that 
she wrote me all about it; but if she 
did, the news was a needle lost in 
the haystack of her packed, elliptical 
sentences written down the page and 
then across it. So, as she usually did, 
she manifested great surprise that I 
had kept so poorly abreast of events. 

The village learned about Myra’s 
coming indirectly. You see, one day 
Mr. Henig told Jackson, the negro 
servant who had been with him all 
these years, that he wouldn’t need 
him longer. Just previously Jackson 
had been ordered to clean the house 
thoroughly from cellar to attic. 
Jackson told the story to a “friend” 
of his who cooked for one of the 
ladies in the village. She told her 
mistress; and in fifteen minutes Miss 
Birdie Showerman, the telephone 
operator, was all but prostrate in 
front of her little switchboard into 
which she had been frantically plug- 
ging, at the same time trying to keep 
up with every word of the conver- 
sations. 

Life had returned to the village. 
The transformation was remarkable. 
Of course, there was no proof at 
first that Myra had actually come 
back. But everybody knew that she 
had. And curiosity ran rampant. 
Where had she been? What kind of 
wicked life had she led? What 
strange and forbidden fruits had 
been touched by her lips? Why had 
she returned to the village? How 
had she been spirited back without 
anybody’s actually seeing her? Why 
should Mr. Henig have anything to 
do with her any longer? How did 
she look? Was she still beautiful?— 
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the last question, I am sure, framed 
itself on the lips of every contem- 
porary of Myra who dared to look 
into a glass. 

The answers were certainly not 
forthcoming. The Henig house re- 
mained quiet and serene; and Mr. 
Henig himself was so politely impas- 
sive that nobody had the nerve to 
approach him. Schemes for piercing 
the veil rose like miasmic vapors in 
the minds of most of the women. 
Aunt Clarina tried pumping the 
grocer’s boy, but he had seen noth- 
ing. She then gave him a dollar to 
knock loudly on the backdoor of 
the Henig house until somebody 
came. He took the money only to 
report that a strange colored woman 
had come to the door. Mrs. Hobart 
suggested that one of the young 
matrons newly come to the village 
might be induced to disguise herself 
as a magazine agent and assault the 
citadel by way of the front door. 
But nothing came of the scheme. 
There were other schemes, too, but 
none came to fruition. 

Though Myra had the wisdom not 
to show herself in plain view, evi- 
dence that she was actually the 
mistress of the household slowly be- 
gan to accumulate. Several people 
soon reported glimpses of her either 
in the house or in the backyard. The 
mystery of the colored woman was 
quickly explained. Mr. Henig had 
simply hired a Negro maid from an- 
other village only a few miles away. 
In due time she was thoroughly 
crossquestioned; but she was not too 
bright and she could not report that 
she had seen anything at all curious 
about the household in which she 
was employed. So every path lead- 
ing to the Henigs and to their mys- 
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tery was a blind alley in which the 
village ladies found themselves 
thrashing about ridiculously. 

Six weeks ago the wall had been 
built. Local brickmasons had not 
been engaged. No, one could count 
on the Henigs not to do things in 
the usual way. One day masons ap- 
peared from Stanton, bringing their 
bricks with them by the truck load. 
They ate their mid-day dinners at 
the Greek café, washing down their 
food with great draughts of beer. 
But even in their most expansive 
moments they made no enlightening 
comments about the job that they 
were doing. To be sure, numerous 
inquiries were made by the citizenry; 
but the masons replied that they 
didn’t know “nothing” about the 
wall except that they were paid to 
build it. It was just like any other 
brick wall. So what? 

And once more the village was 
scandalized, and once more the 
corpse of its conscience was exhumed 
and galvanized into new life only to 
be confronted by its impotence. 

To anyone who sought an explan- 
ation for the wall in simple logic, 
the reason was not far to seek. Even 
the brickmasons from Stanton could 
have figured it out. It was merely 
that the Henigs, subjected for sev- 
eral months to curiosity and prying, 
were tired of continued invasions of 
their privacy and were doing some- 
thing about the matter. An equally 
realistic, though a more cruel and 
cynical observer might have said 
that Myra Henig, resigned to the 
necessity of living the rest of her 
life among savages, had built the 
wall of her castle with the same sa- 
gacity that impelled our medieval 
forebears. But though one might 
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start with the problem as a simple 
one, it had ramifications world with- 
out end. 

Failing to satisfy myself with any 
logical explanation, I fell back on 
the legend that the wall had awak- 
ened with such sharp vividness in 
my memory. Myra Henig, I had a 
feeling, had come back to the man 
and to the village that she had circled 


nine times around many years be- 
fore. “And Merlin,” the story ran, 
‘never went out of that tower where 
his Mistress Vivian had enclosed 
him, but she entered and went out 
again when she listed.” 

It was foolish to think that bricks 
and mortar made Mr. Henig’s wall. 
But I didn’t consider it worth while 
to convince Aunt Clarina. 


Night Hail in May 


CoNnRAD PENDLETON 


A cloudy storm of night 

Bombards the country length 

With buckshot: raindrops frozen white. 
They pelt the house-top 

In a leaden, bleak tattoo 

Before they roll and hop 

To lodge in troughs along the eaves 


Or rattle through 


The draining spouts. 


This kind of storm, 


Before it spends its bullet strength, 

Does more than stir the farm 

By driving horse and cow and sheep 

To shelter under shed and trees 

And rousing country folk from sleep. 

It beats the garden till it all but stubbles 

And leaves the field of grain in broken sprouts 


And troubles 


The farmer’s dream of harvest into doubts. 


Le Christ Aux Oliviers 


GERARD DE NERVAL 


Translated from the French by Irving Ribner 


Dieu est mort, le ciel est vide. 
Pleurez enfants, vous n’ avez plus de pere. 
—Jean-Paul 


When God raised up his skinny arms and prayed 
Beneath the sacred trees, as poets mourn 
Alone, he mourned in silence, mute, forlorn, 


And felt himself by thankless friends betrayed. 


And then he turned to those below who waited— 

The would be kings and prophets, bodies spread 

Out on the ground, like beasts, who dreamed unsated— 
And cried: “There is no god! Your God is dead!” 


“My friends, have you not heard?”—and still they slept. 
“The eternal vault, I’ve touched with this my brow, 


And I am bloody, beaten, bent, and long have wept.” 


“Oh I have fooled you brothers! Perish now! 
No God is at the altar where I bow 
To death! Your God is dead!”—and still they slept. 


II 


He said again. “Yes all is dead! For I 

Have flown the milky ways, have run the lands 
As far as fertile life to earth and sky 

Pours out her silver waves and golden sands. 


And I have seen the deserts swept by air 

From oceans turbulent with raging flows— 
Through empty spheres a wind from nowhere blows 
But still there is no living spirit there. 

In looking for the eye of God, I found 


An endless orbit, vast and black and round, 
Whence night arises to enfold the earth. 


And round the sombre pit a rainbow lay, 
The maw of ancient chaos, where in birth, 
The shade spews forth the world and day.” 


Ill 


‘. . . Immobile destiny, mute sentinel! 
Oh cold necessity! . . . deaf fates that by degrees, 
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Among the dead worlds, forward move, and freeze 
The universe beneath the snows eternal, 


Do you know what you do, great primal earth 

And sun destroying power? Are you sure 

That breath of life transplanted can endure, 

When old worlds die and new worlds come to birth? 


Oh father, is it you I seem to sense? 
Can death’s anihilator persevere? 
Or would you fall beneath the final blow 


Of night’s dark angel by your curse laid low . . . 
I, suffering, weep alone in impotence, 
And if I die, will there be nothing here?” 


V 


Still no man heard the eternal victim’s wail. 

His arms stretched out unto the world in vain. 
So faltering, at last, half dead with pain, 

He called that fatal one . . . He would not fail! 


**Judas,” he cried, “‘you see how I am spurned 
And mocked. Come sell me quickly, for my time 
Is hard and cruel, here on the earth returned, 
Oh you who have at least the strength of crime!” 


But Judas afterwards could find no cheer 
In his reward, and filled with cruel regret, 
He read his crime in every face he met. 


And it was Pilate, Czsar’s man, at last, 
Who pitied him. Upon his men, he cast 
His eye, and said. ‘“‘Go bring the madman here.” 


IV 


Yes, it was he, the lunatic divine, 

The Icarus abandoned, who had soared, 

The Phzton struck by thunderbolt condign, 
The murdered Athys Cybele restored. 


The javelin explored the victim’s trunk. 
—A crooked world upon its axis leaned, 
And Heaven toward abysmal Hell careened— 
With precious blood, the universe was drunk. 


“Answer,” cried Czsar to Jupiter Ammon, 
“Who is this God that men create on earth, 
And if it be no God it must be demon.” 


But the oracle was still. The mystery sublime 
The world of men could learn from only Him 
Who gave his soul to children born of slime. 
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Mortality 


G. E. HUNTER 


ATE knew well enough why 
kK we had turned in at the 

cemetery. And she knew, 
too, that I was over-wrought from 
abstinence and anxiety and tired 
from driving all day in the heat and 
glare of the July day. It was just 
a chance that I had found her shop- 
ping in the city ten miles back and 
I meant to make the most of it. 

“Damn,” I said as I stopped the 
car by the hedge. “‘Look at that.” 

A light truck was pulled up on 
the grass and a lawn mower whirred 
out of sight not far away. 

“Well,” soothed Kate. “It’s only 
a workman. He won’t bother us, 
probably. Any more than . . .” She 
looked away over the stones peopling 
the grassy slopes with the quiet 
names of the dead. 

Half blind from staring at hot 
pavement, I dropped down on the 
blanket I had spread and closed my 
eyes behind the dark glasses I was 
still wearing. 

“There isn’t a breath of air,” Kate 
said. 

Even the poplars were quiet. The 
sound of mowing had stopped. What 
was the old fellow doing? Taking a 
rest, too, in the shade? I turned over. 
On the opposite side of the slope 
a car drove up and parked. Several 
people got out. A man in light 
clothes without a hat was hurrying 
across the grass with a big box in his 
arms. 

Down a wide swath cut by the 
mower in the white clover walked 
a priest followed by a plump mid- 


dle-aged woman and a young man in 
a blue shirt. 

“Oh, it’s a funeral.” 

“Yes,” I said. “A child—a baby.” 

“J thought at first it was a box 
of flowers.” 

“No, it’s a baby.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“Just be quiet. We’re not in the 

way.” 
The undertaker placed the box 
carefully over a freshly dug grave. 
The priest fumbled his stole out of 
a pocket and put it a trifle grudg- 
ingly around his neck. 

“The woman is the grandmother, 
don’t you suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is the young man the father?” 

“Must be.” 

“A new born child, do you 
think?” 

“Probably.” 

Muttering his Latin, the priest 
moved from the side to the foot of 
the little coffin. The woman looked 
beyond the poplars to the field of 
young corn, very still now in the 
heat. The young man stared straight 
ahead. Behind them the undertaker, 
with his hand up to shade his eyes, 
seemed to be looking at something 
too bright a long way off. 

“There can’t be any real sorrow 
about the death of so young a child,” 
said Kate. “A disappointment, may- 
be. But it had no personality to en- 
dear it to the parents.” 

““How hard-hearted you are.” 

“Maybe the mother would be sad. 
But she'll get over it. I suppose she 
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is still in the hospital.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

The short service was soon fin- 
ished. The priest took off his stole 
and rolled it up and put it away. 
The man and woman withdrew to a 
little shade on the far side of the hill. 

The undertaker was busy with a 
yellow paper which he put for con- 
venience on the flat top of a big 
gray monument. He was writing 
down what the priest told him. The 
custodian, looking like another soiled 
workman, followed respectfully by 
the mower, now came forward. He 
received the yellow paper and with- 
out so much as a glance at it car- 
ried it off to the truck. The under- 
taker shifted the little coffin off the 
boards holding it above the grave. 
Then he lowered it and pulled out 
the limp, flat brown bands. One of 
the men brought up the wooden lid 
to the rough box and it was quickly 
hammered down. The artificial grass 
mat was rolled up and carried away. 
The undertaker had done all that 
his duty called for and hurried off 
to the little group under the trees. 
Quickly they all got into the car 
and drove away. 

Now the custodian manceuvered 
the truck up close to the grave. The 
back was filled with fine yellow dirt. 
Shovelful after shovelful of earth 
went into the grave. Then it was 
tamped down with a heavy block of 
wood covered with a piece of burlap. 

We walked over. 

“I hoped we weren’t interfering, 
but it seemed best to stay where we 
were.” 

The mower’s lips hectored his un- 
defended gums, but he said nothing. 
He was a thin, agile old man and as 
he stepped lightly about the grave in 
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his narrow-toed worn tan shoes, he 
seemed to be executing a kind of 
dance macabre. I could fancy those 
lithe feet in an exciting exhibition 
in a dance hall. 

The other man, sardonic humor 
lines etched under the silver stubble, 
said, ‘““No, you wasn’t in the way.” 

“A new baby?” I said, looking 
down at the rapidly filling hole. 

“Yep. Still-borned.” 

“Too bad. Was it a first child?” 

“Yes. It was.” 

“Boy or girl?” 

“Tt’s on the papers. I didn’t think 
to look.” 

“TI suppose the young man was the 
father?” 

“Naw. That there was the baby’s 
uncle. Father’s in the army.” 

““No damned good,” suddenly said 
the dancer, stopping a moment with 
his shovel suspended while a great 
tear of perspiration dropped from 
the end of his thin nose onto the new 
earth of the grave. 

“Guess not. The way I hear it, he 
waited till he got back over seas 
from a furlough here to tell his wife 
he had another woman he liked bet- 
ter in Germany. Said he wasn’t ever 
coming back.” 

From under thick sluggish lids the 
old mower flicked his brown eyes at 
us. “Pretty girl, too.” 

“Yep. Nice family.” 
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Little flecks glittered in the deep- 
ly-cut name on the monument 
where the undertaker had filled out 
his yellow form. 

“Hold up a minute, Jim. I want 
to wet that down.” 

The caretaker brought one of the 
buckets of water he had cached un- 
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der the maple tree and poured it 
carefully all around over the raw 
rectangle of earth. The shovel added 
another layer. 

“That'll do.” 

Jim drew his shirt sleeve over his 
dripping face. Then he dropped his 
shovel, rolled up the neatly cut turf, 
and spread it on top of the grave. 
The tamp pressed down the sod. The 
other bucket of water was brought 
and poured. 

The caretaker loaded up the tools 
while Jim took the meager bunch of 
flowers and strewed them with awk- 
ward care on the bent grass of the 
turf. 

“T see this grave of Henri Maria 
de la Moyne finally has a monu- 
ment,” I said. When I had been there 
in May, it was marked with the name 
on a card in a wire standard. 

“Yup. Daughter put it up. They 
come here from France. He wasn’t 
an old man. But he was sick a long 
time.” 

“War,” said Jim, with another 
flashing glance of his eyes. “It’s a 
terrible thing.” 

“J don’t understand how the bur- 
ials are arranged here,” I said. I was 
looking at RICHARD NEELY, 
1924-1944, on the white stone of a 
grave with a Legion marker, at an 
odd angle to the new grave. “Don’t 
you have lots?” 

“Sure. They’s lots. Only they ain’t 
marked so’s you can see. We always 
bury the babies in the corner. At 
the foot of this other grave. See? It 
don’t hardly take up no room. But 
it would spoil the looks if I’d put 
it up here. Makes things all katty- 
wampus.” He stepped off the out- 
line of the lot. “This here’s the far 
side. On the slope like it is, it ain’t 
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quite square. But they’s plenty of 
room yet.” 

Jim was raking up the loose dirt 
that had fallen in the grass outside 
of the grave. 

“It’s a beautiful cemetery,” said 
Kate. 

“Yes. It’s a good one. There’s a 
nice one at Burton too. But this is 
the best in the whole damn state.” 

“It is well cared for, too.” 

“Yep. I been keepin’ it for ten 
years now.” 

Finally everything was done. The 
rake, the thin boards went into the 
truck. It was five o’clock. Quitting 
time. 

“If you like it here and you ain’t 
got a lot, come back some time and 
Pll bury you. They’s a part of this 
cemetery for folks ain’t got a lot. 
It’s endowed and kep’ up nice 
too.” 

“T’ll remember that,” I said. 

The truck drove away. 

We went back to the blanket in 
the shade. 

The trees: at the top of the slope 
had spread shadow far down the 
hillside. But the little new grave with 
its few poor flowers was still in the 
merciless sun. 

Kate, sitting erect, got out an 
orangewood stick and worked on 
her nails. 

I lay on my back, resting in the 
impregnable green of the hard 
maples above us. The edges of the 
topmost leaves glittered with a sharp 
brilliance, as if outlined in flame 
against the far blue of the summer 
sky. When I turned my head, I 
could see the gray Celtic cross of 
Henri Maria de la Moyne’s monu- 
ment and not far from it the slight 
irregularity the new little grave 
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made in the smooth sweep of grass. 
One of its flowers glowed red in the 
sun. 

In the corn a long slow stir, prom- 
ising coolness, began. The poplars 
fluttered with a sound like water go- 
ing over stones. A little shower of 
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golden elm leaves, dry before their 
time, skittered down the slope. Idly 
I plucked up some grass. 

Kate stood up. “Hadn’t we bet- 
ter be going?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Yes. We can go 
now.” 


Return 


Harrop V. Witt 


I who with fullrunning laughter and voice 
veering, careening with river have left with you 
rain and rich moisture, and creekbed 

of birch for your badlands, dampness and dew, 


have watered your desert, have furrowed 
green squares in grey land, and labored 
long to make meadow in mountain, nurturing 


bushes of bells for the sound that you favored 


find now drought in my own once wonderful country 
acres of bellowing sunbaked waste 

black ruined craters where crows are croaking 

in cremated climate, alkali-laced; 


ask you for orchard »r oregon upland 

I who am homeless and river-bereft 

ask from you only a green-haunted highland 
I and my one lean lamb that’s left. 
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